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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


AtrHoucH the American Presidential Election aroused 
relatively little interest in Great Britain, partly because it 
. was generally discounted as a foregone con- 
a clusion, partly because the correspondents on 
the other side continually confused the issues 

in the supposed interests of the moribund League of Nations— 
we could not fail to be impressed by the sweeping and sensa- 
tional triumph of Senator Harding and the Republican Cause. 
Now that American excitement is over, there can be no harm 
in describing the result as the victory of common sense. It is 
an uncompromising demonstration in Self-Determination. 
There could be no more grotesque suggestion than that the 
British people were so passionately enamoured of the League 
of Nations that they longed for a Democratic victory and 
are correspondingly depressed by the downfall of the 


‘Wilsonian Party and the collapse of the Wilsonian pro- 


gramme. Nothing of the kind. We always recognized that 
the League of Nations was emphatically an issue suitable 
for a popular plebiscite, and so far from resenting the American 
verdict, many of us hail it as a deliverance from an incubus. 
From the moment we realized the true inwardness of the 
ill-starred Covenant—as expounded by its apostles in 


‘Europe—we regarded it as more injurious to the interests 


of the British Empire than to those of any other Great 
Power and yet more disruptive than mid-Victorian Cobden- 
ism, which—more honest than our Leaguers—openly declared 
the dissolution of the Empire to be its goal. The Americans 
have unwittingly rendered this country an incalculable 


service by rejecting the Wilsonian scheme of Internationalism, 
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the irony of the situation consisting in the fact that among 


the elements that have worked most actively against the 


League are our rabid enemies, the Sinn Feiners and the 
German Americans. ‘These ignoramuses erroneously sup- 
posed that we wanted it, mistaking as they did the vapourings 
of a handful of cranks for the voice of England. Both 
nations have, indeed, been mutually misled as regards 
each other. The British were originally told that the 
League was the object nearest the American heart and the 
cause of their entry into the war. Being of an amiable 
disposition, we were prepared to acquiesce in it without 
having much faith in the experiment, and when the American 
President came in person to Paris expressly to advocate 
the League and made the incorporation of the Covenant 
a condition precedent of signing the Peace Treaty, our 
Government felt that it had no option but to humour him, 
and to this extent it represented British public opinion. 
But His Majesty’s Ministers never believed in the League 
—we believe this to be true of the majority of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s colleagues—and from the moment the British 
people learnt that it was to include the Germans they 
became either indifferent or hostile. 


WHILE Europe was given to understand by President Wilson, 
Colonel House and a whole posse comitatus of propagandists 
that the American people were breast-high 
oneal for the League, the Americans in their 
turn were told that Europe could not do 

without it, and crafty journalistic opponents of President 
Wilson disseminated the legend that it was a Machiavellian 
British conspiracy to entangle U.S.A. in the affairs of the 
Old World, where she would have no choice but to dance 
to the piping of John Bull. In proof of this contention, 
the utterances of Lord Robert Cecil and General Smuts 
‘were unscrupulously exploited, and the Covenant became 
known throughout the Middle West as ‘the Smuts-Cecil 
plan.” So easy is it for English-speaking peoples to misread 
one another. The League of Nations would never have 
been discussed at the Paris Peace Conference but for the 
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initiative and insistence of President Wilson. To-day we 
all regret that our Government did not demand its post- 
ponement until after the Peace Treaty. But in that case 
many excitable Americans—including present enemies of 
the League—would. probably have denounced Great Britain 
for “flouting” their President on his first foreign tour. 
Whatever we do is wrong in the eyes of the majority of 
Americans. When we sign their blessed Covenants we are 
forthwith accused of setting ‘‘ traps’ for innocent American 
statesmen—if we rejected them we should be abused for 
“refusing to co-operate in giving peace to a distracted 
world.” Anyhow, the League of Nations is now dead and 
buried, so far as United States is concerned, beyond all 
hope of resurrection. The victorious candidate, Senator 
Harding, President-elect, has said as much, and it is merely 
wasting time to try and “save face” for those pundits 
who, having been uniformly wrong on every Anglo-American 


issue during many years, would now persuade us that, 


although the Republicans openly oppose the Covenant and 


‘made their fight on ‘‘ Americanism,” they are secret partisans 


of Internationalism, though for party purposes they would 
prefer that the League should be rechristened “an Associa- 
tion of Nations.” If you examined the Republican Party 
with a microscope you might possibly detect an Inter- 
nationalist here and there. They are not wholly unknown 
in our Unionist Party—-Lord Hugh Cecil, e.g., preaches 
Internationalism. But anyone who regards the Republicans 
as favourable to anything remotely resembling the Wilsonian 
Covenant, or who imagines a Republican President signing 
any such document or submitting it to the Senate, is merely 
deceiving himself. 


TuE recent voting left no shade of a shadow of doubt as 
to the aversion of the American people towards anything 

savouring of Wilsonianism. The League of 
ee Ee Nations became a veritable red rag to a 


bull. Indeed, the elections, from San Francisco to New 
York, resolved themselves into a vote of no confidence 
in the sitting President. The official figures are not 
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yet forthcoming, but it was an unmistakable landslide, 
_ Not only was the Republican Candidate elected President 
- by record majorities in many States, but the Senate, as 
well as the House of Representatives, was secured by the 
Republican Party, who were equally successful in their 
local elections. By an awkward provision in the American 


Constitution (which, be it remembered, was drafted for a . 


small population scattered over immense and almost im- 
passable territories), the new régime only takes over from 
the old next March, until when the White House remains 


Democratic. We may then expect the inauguration of — 
a patriotic, aggressive American policy, possibly accentuated. 
by the development of considerable armaments, especially — 


at sea, and a certain amount of “ tail-twisting ’>—a popular 
pastime in certain Republican circles. It were idle to 
speculate upon President MHarding’s probable attitude 
towards Germany, but we confess that we shall be surprised 
if he is found associating himself with any ‘‘ Parlour Bolshe- 
viks” there may be in Downing Street anxious to “ recog- 
nize’ the Russian Soviet. There is nothing in Senator 
Harding’s career nor in his temperament to encourage 
the idea that he is susceptible to those deplorable influences 
that lead some of our revivalist Politicians to hobnob with 
the Kamenetfs and the Krassins as a preliminary to 
coquetting with the Lenins and the Trotskys. No statesman 
declaring for “‘ America First ’’"—-meening also ‘ America 
last and all the time ’”—could contemplate humiliating 
that great people by inviting them to shake hands with 
the Bolsheviks. He will assuredly practise the gospel 
which the British War Minister so vainly preaches to his 
colleagues. 


Ir was believed in Europe, even by well-informed people, 
that, hostile as was the Republican Party to Wilsonian 
policies and Wilsonian’ methods, and odious 
as was the Covenant of the League of Nations 
in the eyes of the American people, their 
attitude towards the Agreement or Treaty signed by their 
President, pledging the United States to resist German 


US.A. and 
France 
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aggression upon France, was somewhat different. This 
document clearly stands on a different footing both to 
the Versailles Treaty and the Covenant, and was regarded 
by the French Government as in line with Republican 
policy. Indeed, unless we are much mistaken, M. Clemenceau 
had good reasons for supposing that, whatever might be 
the case concerning the Covenant, responsible Republican 
leaders approved this other feature of the Presidential 
policy. Be this as it may, it is common knowledge that 


_ the French Plenipotentiaries made considerable concessions 


in the Peace Treaty—including the sacrifice of the strate- 
gical frontier advocated not only by Marshal. Foch 
but by the entire French Army—in order to secure 
this promise of the support of the United States in the 
event of yet a third German aggression. Now that the 
tumult and the shouting of the Presidential Election are 
over, and that a fresh and unprejudiced body of men, 


including some of world-wide reputation and exceptional 


competence in International affairs are about to take 
charge of the foreign relations of the United States, it is 
difficult to believe that this grave matter will not receive 
full and fair consideration in Washington. If it affected 
Great Britain we should entertain no such expectation, 
because we know from many past experiences that American 
politicians find it physically, mentally and morally objec- 
tionable to do justice where this country is concerned. 


We should not even raise the issue, but should assume 


as a matter of course that the Agreement—for which we 
had paid heavily—-was dead beyond resurrection. But 
as it involves France, we share the hope of many intelligent 
Frenchmen that the Republican Administration will at 
least give it dispassionate consideration, although it 
bears the fatal legend ‘‘ Woodrow Wilson,” and _ will 
recognize that it stands on a different basis to any 
other Wilsonian policy. If ratified it would contribute 
infinitely more to the preservation of peace than any 
League of Nations, as it would be a plain warning to 
Germany not to attack France, and President Wilson and 


Premier Lloyd George have so bungled the business of 
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“the Allied and Associated Powers” that in 1920, as in 
1914, Germany remains the greatest danger to the World’s 
Peace. 


WE are constantly adjured by agitated correspondents 
across the Atlantic to expect nothing from the United States, 

who will retire into her shell under Republican 
auspices and become more Washingtonian 
than George Washington himself in cultivating ‘“ splendid 
isolation.” No one could expect less than we do from 
Washington, whatever Administration may be in power. 
We are only sorry for the simpletons—wide world in their 
distribution—who fondly imagined that the Wilsonian 
declarations bore some relation to American determination. 
Were Great Britain primarily concerned, we should not 
waste pen, ink, and paper over an issue we knew to be 
defunct. But it does not touch us, for the simple reason 
that our own skins are anyhow involved in the safety of 
France. Whatever the United States may. or may not 
do, any unprovoked German attack on our nearest neigh- 
bour would automatically bring Great Britain into the 
field, even during a Welsh Premiership. Let us anyhow 
get the facts correctly and know where we stand. The 
Washington correspondent of the Morning Post speaks of 
the Triple Pact, and refers to “‘ the Anglo-French-American 
Treaty,” which he describes as having been 


transmitted to the Senate by Mr. Wilson shortly after he delivered the Peace 
Treaty in person to the Senate, and... referred to the Cornmittee on 
Foreign Relations, but while the Peace Treaty was eventually reported back 
to the Senate for action, and, as everyone knows, the Senate refused to consent 
to the ratification, the other Treaty has been allowed to remain in Committee, 
where it now is. i. 


As the Americans are precisians as regards diplomatic 
phraseology, such terms as “ Triple Pact” and ‘ Anglo- 
French-American Treaty” are calculated to arouse sus- 
picion among hypersuspicious people. There is not, nor 
was there, any “Triple Pact,” nor an ‘ Anglo-French- 
American” Treaty, which would have no chance of 
acceptance by the Senate. There were two separate and 
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distinct agreements in the nature of Treaties: (1) between 
the Unfited States and the French Republic, (2) between 
Great Britain and France. Great Britain is not a party 
to the first, nor is the United States a party to the second. 
These Treaties are independent instruments, though, unfortu- 
nately, there is a clause in the Anglo-French Pact making 
British ratification dependent on American ratification, 
and it is this: mischievous interposition that has done all 
the harm and encouraged this talk of ‘a Triple Pact.” 


THe Franco-American Treaty, which alone concerns the 
American Senate, sets out that: ‘“‘ Whereas the United 
States of America and the French Republic 
are equally animated by the desire to main- 
tain the peace of the world, so happily 
restored by the Treaty of Peace signed at Versailles the 
28th of June 1919, putting an end to the war begun by 
the aggression of the German Empire and ended by the 
defeat of that Power,’ and ‘“‘ Whereas the United States 
of America and the French Republic are fully persuaded 
that an unprovoked movement of aggression by Germany 
against France” would not only violate the Treaty of 
Versailles in the letter and the spirit, “thus exposing 
France anew to the intolerable burden of an unprovoked 
war,” but would also be “a hostile act’ against all the 
signatories of that Treaty, and disturbing the peace of the 
world “‘ by involving inevitably and directly the States of 
Europe, and indirectly, as experience has amply and 
unfortunately demonstrated, the world at large,” and 
whereas the United States and France “fear that the 
stipulations concerning the left bank of the Rhine contained 
in the Treaty of Versailles’? may not “‘at first provide 
adequate security and protection to France on the one 
hand, and the United States of America as one of the 
signatories to the Treaty of Versailles on the other,” therefore 
they have decided “‘ to conclude a Treaty to effect these 
necessary purposes,” and “ Woodrow Wilson, President 
of the United States of America,” etc., and M. Clemenceau 
and M. Pichon on behalf of France, agree to the following 
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articles and pledge the United States ‘‘ to come immediately 
to her assistance [i.e. of France] in the event of any unpro- 
voked movement of aggression against her being made 
by Germany” in the demilitarized zone as defined by the 
Treaty. Article 4 reads as follows: “ The present Treaty 
will be submitted to the Senate of the United States at the 
same time as the Treaty of Versailles is submitted to the 
Senate for its advice and consent to ratification.” Such 
is the document which at present remains in Committee in 
the Senate. 


Tuts Treaty could at any moment have been reported to 
the Senate and ratified, had that body been so disposed, 
but according to the Morning Post corre- 
spondent already quoted, “feeling against 
the Alliance was too strong to be over- 


come,’ and Republican members postponed formal action. 
He adds: 


Position 


> 


A Republican member of the Foreign Relations Committee tells me that in 
one of these informal discussions he voted to have the Treaty favourably reported 
to the Senate, but he was in the minority. He will, he says, again vote in favour 
of reporting the Treaty if he is given an opportunity, and there are other Republi- 
cans who will vote for it, as, in his opinion, the Treaty is not opposed to American 
policy, but he also says he does not believe that the Treaty can be ratified, as 
most men regard it as a binding alliance, which public opinion and sentiment 
do not approve. 


The correspordent tells us that he had been unable to 
ascertain Senator Harding’s views as regards this Pact, 
though there is reason to believe that he voted against 
reporting it, but whether because hostile to its principle 
or as a matter of procedure has not transpired. Our readers 
appreciate, we feel sure, the seriousness of a question little 
discussed in the Press, which cannot, however, be indefinitely 
shirked. As nothing said in London is likely to weigh in 
Washington, save in stimulating opposition, there is no 
object in discussing the pros and cons of American action, 
which are not our business. The Americans are the best 
guardians of their own interests and the sole judges of 
their own honour. If they are satisfied with the treatment 
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meted out to France by a President who spoke and acted 
in their name, it concerns them. Englishmen cannot, 
however, be content to leave things as they are. We are 
bound to recognize that France was shabbily treated at 
the Peace Conference by our Government, which, in viola- 
tion of categorical election pledges only a few weeks old. 
to obtain the utmost reparation for the Allies from the 
enemy, gratuitously joined forces with the American 
Delegation in whittling away all claims on Germany. We 
threw over M. Clemenceau in order to ingratiate ourselves 
with President Wilson. We preferred a phantom League 
of Nations to the safety of France, though recent events 
had taught us that our existence was bound up with hers. 
There is no effective League of Nations, though another 
talking-shop has opened at Geneva. We have lost America. 
Weare rapidly losing France. Such are the fruits of Amateur 
Diplomacy, a worthy counterpart of the Amateur Strategy 
that worked overtime to lose the war. 


Mr. Lioyp GrorcE ‘co-operated with President Wilson 
to induce M. Clemenceau to discard the Foch policy. 
There was much to be said for the alternative 
peta had the promises made materialized, but 
on the Fence : 
M. Clemenceau, who only sought security 
for France, would never have overridden the military 
view had he conceived that neither the United States nor 
Great Britain would ratify their pledges to support France 
against another German aggression. The British Govern- 
ment so far excuses its inaction because of American 
inaction, but whatever the United States may do—as to 
which we are not sanguine—our course is clear and our 
duty is plain, and there is really no pretext for delay. 


_ Postponement only strengthens the hands of Germanophil 


Ministers, who would ape Mr. Lloyd George in avoiding 
our obligation to France, just as they share his itch to 
“ recognize’? the Soviet Government of Moscow. Judging 
by their attitude towards Lenin and Trotsky, we should 
imagine Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Robert Horne and Mr. Herbert 
Fisher to be rotten on every Boche issue. There are prob- 
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ably others, and the rottener members of the Coalition 
are always active while the sounder ones remain asleep. 
Sir F. Hali lately asked (November 16th) the Prime Minister 
for a statement as to the present position with regard to 
the Treaty we have been discussing, and ‘whether the 
Government proposed to take any action with a view to 
renewing the understanding between this country and 
France if America should refuse to come in.” In the 
absence of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, after reminding 
the House of Commons that the United States had not yet 
ratified her Treaty with France. added: “It will be pre- 
mature to say what action His Majesty’s Government will 
take in the case of the eventuality arising.” Sir F. Hall 
_ very properly inquired: “ Are we to understand that the 
decision of this Government will depend on that of the 
United States, or are we to stand beside France irrespective 
of the United States?” Mr. Bonar Law continued to 
fence, saying: ‘‘Our Treaty is contingent on its being 
adopted by the United States. If the United States refuse 
to adopt it, a new situation arises, and we will have to 
deal with it.” 


Tuts fencing provoked General Seely to express the senti- 
ments of ninety-nine Englishmen out of one hundred: 


Are we to understand, what appears to be an extra- 

On the ordinary doctrine, that our honourable obligation to 
Contrary . protect France against unprovoked attack falls to the 
ground unless another powerful neighbour does not join in ? 


Mr. Bonar Law could only reply : 


Tf did not say it falls to the ground. I said that at the time the Treaty was 
made it depended on being adopted both by the United States and this country. 
If it is not so adopted, the decision that this country will take must be taken on 
an examination of the circumstances. 

Major-General Srrety: I understand that we shall be as ready as before 
—even more so—to protect France against unprovoked attack ? 

Mr. Bonar Law: It would be premature to assume that the United States 
will not ratify it. I should be sorry to say anything that would impede the 
signing of the Treaty by the United States. 


As we have seen, the two Treaties are quite separate, save 


Aw 
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for the unfortunate condition inserted in the Anglo-French 
Treaty, which can only owe its inspiration to some enemy 
of France. It is common knowledge that M. Clemenceau 
would never have touched the League of Nations with a 
barge-pole but for the British and American undertakings. 
If U.S.A. “ quits ’—to use a transatlantic term—that is 
no reason we should. On the contrary. 


WE are all wise after every event, but even before the 
Athenian catastrophe some of us entertained grave mis- 

givings as to the wisdom of leaving any 
Ls tiga member of the ex-King Constantine’s family 

on the Greek throne. It was not, however, 
for Englishmen to criticize the decision of so illustrious a 
patriot and so staunch and valued a friend of the Entente 
as M. Venizelos, whom competent judges pronounced to 
be “the greatest of European statesmen.” It is now 
patent to the world that this treacherous dynasty played 
the game that might have been expetted of any clique 
trained in the Potsdam school and completely under the 
thumb of the Hohenzollerns—the ex-Queen of Greece 
being, as some persons have conveniently forgotten, own 
sister to the ex-Kaiser. It was tempting Providence, if 
it was not sheer madness, to allow a son of the deposed 
monarch—who, be it remembered, had steadily declined to 
abdicate and still regarded himself as the rightful monarch 
—to succeed his father, for whom he would obviously 
keep the place warm. This is effectively what happened. 
Nothing will persuade us that King Alexander was other 
than the paternal puppet, while the arch-intriguer conveni- 
ently located himself at Lucerne the better to pull the 
strings. Greece could not have been undermined during 
the frequent absences of the Prime Minister without the 
knowledge and connivance of the Court, which remained 
on the spot, and under whose exgis the anti-Venizelos 
cataclysm was engineered. The powers-that-be in Athens 
can’t all have been in the dark. King Alexander was 
either his father’s conscious or unconscious agent, and the 
conspiracy was planned and plotted under the eyes of an 
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entourage containing fanatical partisans of the ex-King. 
It is just conceivable that, but for the untimely death of 
King Alexander—from blood-poisoning caused by a monkey’s ° 
bite—M. Venizelos might have been able to carry on for 
a time, but he was out of touch with Greek opinion, for he 
handled the situation as though confident of triumph. 
After the refusal of the throne by another puppet son, 
Paul, the contest became an open duel between the present 
Premier and the absent King. The ensuing general elec- 
tion resulted in the decisive defeat of M. Venizelos and a 
corresponding victory for the sinister Constantine, who 
now eagerly awaits the moment when he can resume 
Germany’s dirty work in Greece and the surrounding 
countries. It is a veritable debacle. 


Tue British public were completely misinformed concerning 
Greek affairs, because the correspondents of practically 
ideas the newspapers j represented in Athens 

were hopelessly astray, predicting that M. 
Venizelos would ‘“‘sweep the country,” and that the only 
doubtful point was the size of his majority. These quid- 
nunes were, nevertheless, ready with exhaustive explanations 
of the crisis they misread, as of the dire disaster in which 
it has eventuated. It may be that Greece is an essentially 
small nation with a small nature, and as such was wholly 
unequal to bear the strain of the ambitious constructive 
and reconstructive statesmanship which, if completed, would 
make her, territorially at least, a Great Power. We are 
told that M. Venizelos’s prolonged absences abroad enabled 
things to be done in his name and abuses to develop that 
he would never have tolerated, that the continued mobiliza- 
tion of the Greek Army rendered necessary by the attitude 
of more than one neighbour promoted unrest and encouraged 
misrepresentation as well as hardship. The Greeks were 
invited by the disgruntled to look back on the golden 
age of Constantine, which came to symbolize peace, 
plenty and cheapness. But the main cause of what we 
cannot regard as otherwise than a catastrophe to “the 
Allied and Associated Powers” was the sleepless activity 


i 
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of Venizelos’s enemies, who are also our enemies, and the 
friends of the ineffable Constantine, who probably com- 
manded German assistance in organizing the elaborate 
and successful propaganda which ultimately poisoned the 
mind of Greece against the greatest of Greek patriots, 
who was held up to obloquy as “ the agent of the Entente.” 
At the elections the Venizelists apparently relied on the 
glamour of their leader’s name, while the other side did 
all the spade work. So confident were the former of 
victory that it is said they did not take the trouble to vote. 


-_ We are, however, all familiar with the explanations of 


beaten parties, which bear a family resemblance to one 
another. The point is that the Constantinists polled most 
votes, and when the figures revealed a hostile majority of 
more than two to one in old Greece, M. Venizelos, as a good 
constitutionalist, bowed to the inevitable and resigned the 
Premiership. A pro-Constantine Cabinet under M. Rallis 
(if that be his name, though no live newspapers agree as to 
its spelling), reigns in his stead, and “Tino” awaits the 
summons to return. 


LET us not humbug ourselves over the Greek dénouement 

or imagine, because Greece is some way off and a foreign 

country, that it matters less to us than some 

eg of trumpery strike of Miners or Electricians. 

It is serious from every point of view, and 
especially affects Great Britain because our Government-— 
acting for once wisely—backed M. Venizelos as the biggest 
and soundest statesman and the most reliable pillar of 
Entente policy in the Near East. If it be true, as ex-King 
Constantine recently informed an interviewer—not that we 
need believe all he says—that this country opposed his 
deposition in 1917, we acted wrongly; still more if we 
stipulated that one of his sons should replace him. Some 
of our lesser officials, unable to resist the glamour of any 
Royalty, may have had a weakness for Tino, while it is 
said that a considerable number of American dollars have 
been lavished on the dynastic cause in Greece. The only - 
thing for the British Government to do now is to stand 
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solid with France, who cherishes no illusion concerning this 
treacherous family, so hopelessly tarred with the German 
brush. There is, however, little time to lose, as such a 
situation is not suitable for an exercise of ‘‘ wait and see” 
statesmanship. Already a Regent has been installed at 
Athens in the person of the Queen Mother Olga, who 
officially describes herself as King Constantine’s caretaker. 
The new Cabinet is not merely anti-Venizelos and _ pro- 
Constantine, but pro-German to a man, and comprises more 
than one sinister scoundrel implicated in outrages against 
the Entente. Had M. Venizelos not left Athens he would 
inexorably have been assassinated by the same murderous 
brood who were within an ace of killing him in Paris. His 
partisans are being proscribed and persecuted. If Constan- 
tine be allowed to return, every other Potsdam Potentate, 
including the ex-Kaiser, will expect to do likewise. Any 
Monarchist plots now afoot are nothing to what we should 
see were the Allies guilty of this crime against the peace 
of Europe. They have no excuse for funking a situation 
of which they are masters, provided they are men enough 
to use their powers. We hold Greece in the hollow of our 
hands. It was exclusively thanks to the prestige of Venizelos 
that she gained more than any other nation at the Peace 
Conference. His fall compromises these gains.” The Greeks 
cannot have it beth ways—either Venizelos and greater 
Greece or anti-Venizelos and little Greece. The Treaty of 
Sévres is automatically “‘scuppered,” and Great Britain 
enjoys a not unwelcome opportunity of reviewing her 
Turkish policy and of curtailing more than one perilous 
commitment. We knew where we were with the Greece of 
Venizelos, but the Greece of Gounaris and Constantine 
presents a very different picture. 


THERE is usually a moral to be drawn from every situation, 
if there is not always a remedy to be applied. Wherever 
we look in Europe we see chaos and confusion, 

a not only as the result of the cataclysm of 
1914-18, but in no small measure due 

to the vanity and vacillations of the ststesmen who, by 
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the fortunes of war, found themselves two years ago 
arbiters of the destinies of the world. They could have 
imposed any terms they chose. The present plight of 
Europe is largely due to ineptitude in that task. The 
Paris Peace Conference elected to ignore Russia, as though 
such a plague as Bolshevism could be stayed merely by 
looking the other way. There were only two practical 
policies : (1) to forcibly take adequate security for the good 
behaviour of the Soviet Government, (2) to support the 
anti-Bolshevist elements in that country who were fightin 
the battle of Civilization. It would have cost the “ Allied 
and Associated Powers’ little or nothing, as their vast 
armies were overflowing with arms and munitions of no 
further use to them—to say nothing of unlimited tanks, 
aeroplanes and every other effective weapon. Had there 
been the will to help, any of the gallant Russian leaders, 
Koltchak, Denikin, Judenitch could have been placed in 
a position to cope with the “ bloody baboonery.” Unfortu- 
nately, the anti-Bolshevists of Russia were deserted by 
those who should have been their friends elsewhere. We 
have never been able to ascertain who was primarily respon- 
sible for this base betrayal, but the guilt lies between the 
White House and Downing Street. Now General Wrangel 
has gone the way of his predecessors, and after the debacle 
at Sebastopol there would appear to be no serious nucleus 
of resistance left in Russia to these enemies of the human 
race. Poland put up a great and so far successful fight— 
although advised from London to capitulate—ultimately 
negotiating a victorious peace with the Bolsheviki. This 
may, however, have been a ruse de guerre inspired by their 
German mentors, so as to free the Red Armies to deal with 
General Wrangel. The latter’s defeat is expected in well- 
informed quarters to be followed by a renewal! of the Soviet 
offensive against Poland, whose independence is equally 
anathema to the powers of Moscow and Berlin. Does the 
British Government propose to stand by while Russia and 
Germany between them annihilate Poland? How long 
would the peace of Western Europe survive this triumph 
of Kultur-cum-Anarchy,? 
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Is Mr. Lloyd George unteachable ? Is that the moral of. 
the international situation? Is he blind to all the signs 

of the times? Having been instrumental in 
Who ? conducting this country—kept in a state of 
blissful ignorance and totally unprepared—to the abyss 
of 1914, is he prepared to repeat the experiment? We 
can’t say. His mentality is beyond us. But it certainly 
looks as though he were as recklessly irresponsible as in 
the old Limehouse days, being either unable to estimate 
the effect of his own acts or utterly indifferent. Mr. Lloyd 
George has been among the worst and most disturbing 
influences in Europe since the Armistice allayed his immediate 
apprehensions concerning Germany, and has become callously 
indifferent as to the interests and security of the Allies 
by whose assistance we finally evaded the catastrophe 


which had been preparing under Mr. Lloyd George’s eyes _ 


since 1900 without his condescending to see what stared 
him in the face. He exploited the Armistice by a cynical 
General Election, when he obtained the votes of the men 
and women of England by pretending that he intended to 
punish the German war-criminals, notably the arch-criminal, 
and make Germany pay the ruinous costs we had incurred 
in repelling her aggression. He spoke with his tongue in 
his cheek. He neither meant what he said nor said what 
he meant. There has been no serious attempt to fulfil 
either of these pledges, which were electioneering “ eye- 


wash.” His correspondence with a Coalition Member of 


Parliament—printed at the end of this number—speaks for 
itself on the first point. As regards the second, we need 
only say that the Coalition Government have never so much 
as endeavoured to ascertain what Germany could pay. 
Ministers have acted as though they preferred that the 
British taxpayer should foot the bill. Equally deplorable 
is the Lloyd-Georgian policy of perpetually pin-pricking 
France at a time when every circumstance demands that 
the Entente should be more cordial than ever. There has 
been some speculation as to how the Prime Minister has 
managed to “‘ bedevil” colleagues, some of whom once had 
sound instincts and despised the statesmanship that abandons 
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friends in order to placate implacable enemies. But who 
has “ bedevilled’? Mr. Lloyd George inte pursuing his 
gratuitously exasperating policy, which may conceivably be 
popular among International Jews and Cosmopolitan Finan- 
ciers, but is detested from end to end of the British Empire ? 
Echo answers “‘ Who ?” 


THE public knows little of the labours of the foreign 
diplomatic corps in our midst because, happily, so far, 
it has been a tradition with all its most 
eminent and successful members to eschew 
advertisement and to shun limelight. Long may it remain 
so. The Germans, it is true, pursued different tactics, but 
generally came to grief, notably in the case of Count 
Bernstorff, who fairly overreached himself in Washington, 
and the same may be said of Prince Lichnowsky, the last 
German Ambassador in London, with his famous ‘* Dinner 
Diplomacy,” which was the talk of the town in pre-war 
days, and the sinister Press activities of the wily, but 
egregious, Von Kuh]mann. Ambassadors of the type of 
the late Sir Cecil Spring Rice—for whose sagacious restraint 
during a prolonged and perilous period of Anglo-American 
tension we can never be sufficiently grateful—or the great 
French Ambassador in London who has become almost 
a national institution, M. Paul Cambon, realize that they 
best serve their country by keeping out of the newspapers 
and the films, and cultivating the respect, the confidence, 
the goodwill, of those with whom their official existence~ 
brings them in contact. The desire of a certain Press to 
transform Ambassadors into agitators has, so far, dismally 
failed. The influence of a diplomat depends on his person- 
ality, and it can never be to the advantage of the nation 
he represents, nor to that to which he is accredited, that 
he should seek the adventitious aid of journalism. The 
Marquis Imperiali, the retiring Italian Ambassador, is 
another distinguished diplomat who has always understood. 
this, and has consequently been able to exercise admirable 
and occasionally decisive influence on Anglo-Italian affairs, 


and invariably in the right direction, because he combines 
VOL. LXXVI 29 
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passionate enthusiasm for Italy with keen appreciation of 
England, whose qualities and idiosyncrasies he understands 
as do few foreigners and of whose language he is a master. 
His impending departure is a source of genuine regret in 
London, because he has laboured unwearyingly during eleven 
fateful years to cultivate Anglo-Italian friendship, which, 
but for his influence and initiative, would more than once 
have been imperilled. For any cooling off there may have 
been in the official relations of Rome and London the 
Marquis Imperiali bears no shade of a shadow of responsi- 
bility. He has done all that mortal man could to 
counteract the mischief-makers. 


THERE had been so many false alarms concerning the 
retirement of M. Cambon, the great French Ambassador 
in London, that when the rumour was lately 
revived it was generally discounted. Unfor- 
tunately, it proved to be true, being followed 
by an official announcement. No one can grudge his right 
to retire after twenty-two years of such admirable and 
devoted service, during which he has had the satisfaction 
of witnessing a total transformation in the relations of France 
and Great Britain. To this it is common knowledge that 
“he has most efficaciously contributed, the stability of the 
Embassy counteracting the fluctuations in French Cabinets 
and providing steady continuity of French policy. We 
shall never know what impression has been made upon 
this sagacious observer by the various British statesmen 
with whom he has had to deal, because he is the soul 
of discretion ; but it does seem strange, and to Englishmen 
is somewhat humiliating, that at the close of his historic 
- mission that flightiness which was ence regarded as a French 
trait—as evinced by the rapid political permutations and 
combinations in Paris—has crossed the Channel and now- 
adays possesses British foreign policy, while France steers 
a clear and consistent course intelligible to all the world. 
Time and again since the Armistice it must have devolved 
on M. Cambon to be instructed by the bewildered states- 
men of France to ascertain the inspiration and direction 
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of some fresh break in Downing Street equally puzzling 
to Englishmen. How far the Ambassador may have been 
successful in reading a riddle which completely beats us, 
we have no means of knowing. It is not, however, by 
the present phase or phases of our foreign policy—no longer 
conducted from the Foreign Office—that intelligent French- 
men will judge us, least of all a man who knows this country 
intimately as does M. Cambon, though he has never cared 
to handicap himself by talking our language. He will 
prefer to dwell on other impressions and other episodes 
than this deplorable post-war debacle of everything that 
England and France stood for. We, on our side, shall 
gratefully remember his signal service to both countries in 
building up the Entente and in saving it from catastrophe 
in August 1914, when Pacifist politicians were so petrified 
by the bogies of their own creation as to be ‘too proud 
to fight” and seriously threatened to repeat the cowardly 
Gladstonian policy of 1870, so largely responsible for the 
recent hideous blood-bath in which Europe found itself. 
British statesmen have borne tribute to the réle of the 
retiring Ambassador at a moment when the fate of Civili- 
zation literally trembled in the balance. Had England 
continued to hesitate, she would have been lost. M. 
Cambon is admittedly one of the great public servants of 
the Third Republic. We may without exaggeration also 
describe him as no less a public servant of our own country. 
He retires amid universal regret and universal good will— 
we trust his ripe wisdom may still be heard in the discussion 
of Anglo-French affairs. 


Norway has provided the Chanceries of Europe with a 
first-class diplomatic sensation. Many of us suspected 
: Sweden of being something worse than a 

, oun neutral during the Great War. More than 
once the Swedish Government was detected 

in unfriendly action, notably when our Intelligence dis- 
covered that the Swedish diplomatic code had been placed 
at| the service of the German submarine campaign against 
British shipping. This was the act of a belligerent, but 
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every effort was made to damp down Allied indignation 
and the usual excuses and explanations were forthcoming 
of what could be neither explained nor excused. It now 
transpires that those who most profoundly distrusted Sweden 
were abundantly justified. The Speaker of the Norwegian - 
Chamber or Storthing (M. Castberg), one of the most eminent 
and respected statesmen in Scandinavia and a tried and 
trusted friend of the Entente, has now disclosed the 
fact that in the winter of 1914-15 the “ Swedish Tino” 
(King Gustav)—-like Tino married to a German woman— 
actually threatened to make war on Italy in the event of 
that Power joining the Entente. This is a grave charge. 
There could be none graver. We are not surprised it should 
have caused consternation throughout Scandinavia, outside 
the large and powerful Potsdam’ party in Stockholm, who 
only regret that their Sovereign did not give effect to this 
threat to support the Kaiser. What is held to make King 
Gustav’s conduct doubly treacherous—and therefore still 
more “ Tinoish ’—is that at that very moment the three 
Scandinavian Powers were mutually co-operating with a 
view to preserving strict neutrality. Behind their backs, 
King Gustav privately informed the King of Italy that 
Sweden would join the Central Powers should Italy espouse 
the cause of the Entente. Such is the accusation against 
the Swedish Monarch by M. Castberg, and it is noteworthy . 
that in subsequent discussions the Norwegian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, M. Micheler, treated this revelation as 
though it were founded on fact. We congratulate M. 
Castberg on his courage in disclosing this piece of treachery. 
The world may not be conspicuously “‘ safe for democracy” - 
just now, with a Gustav in Stockholm and a Constantine 
“nosing around” Athens, with an ex-Kaiser at large in 
Holland and his precious offspring intriguing with Bavarian 
reactionaries—to say nothing of the apotheosis of Lenin 
and Trotsky in Moscow. But we are safer by every illusion 
that is destroyed, by knowing what the various States 
stand for, especially Sweden, who is ambitious to expand 
at the expense of her neighbours. 
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MINISTERS commanding all the inside information, to say 
nothing of the services of expert jugglers in statistics, 


" Palestine continually challenge their critics to suggest 


economies. It is a waste of time to respond, 
because no suggestion is entertained; all are treated with 
equal contumely, until at last we have Captain Frederick 
Guest turned on to laugh economy out of court, though 
ultimately the laughter was on the other side. There would 
be little difficulty in making drastic retrenchments, saving 
many millions to our impoverished taxpayers, were there 
any Ministerial ambition in that direction. We might go 
further and say that the country is involved in costly 
enterprises of which there would be no defence even 
were they lucrative, because of their inherent harm to 
larger British interests and the alarming vista they open 
up of future complications, which may not improbably 
involve us in heavy fighting on issues that are completely 
indifferent to the British people, who have never been con- 
sulted or considered as to these excursions. We refer particu- 
larly to the Palestine adventure and the Palestine policy 
to which we have been thoughtlessly committed by improvi- 
dent statesmanship. Much light has lately been thrown 
on this subject by a series of articles from a special corre- 
spondent in the Morning Post, which served to remind many 
persons how egregiously ignorant they were of momentous 
matters decided virtually behind our backs, and as to which 
there has been no serious information or explanation. As 
Captain Guest and his kind scoff at the saving of such a 
sum as £20,000,000 a year, which they deem hardly worth 
discussing, our wasters naturally regard £7,000,000 as a 
bagatelle utterly beneath contempt. This is the present 
estimated cost of our Palestine Army of Occupation, but 
is a mere flea-bite compared with what it may ultimately 
develop into. The subject had been superficially surveyed 
when Mr. Balfour, with that delightful insouciance which 
is one of his chief charms, casually committed us to what 
is called ‘‘ Zionism”’ in the autumn of 1917. Jews of all 
kinds have a peculiar fascination for our public men—some 
of our Governments may fairly be described as Jew-ridden— 
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and at that moment our War Cabinet was undoubtedly 
suffering from one of its acute attacks of “cold feet.” 
Ministers regarded Germany as unbeatable, and in order 
to have something to bargain with at the Peace Conference 
following ‘‘a drawn war,” it was deemed advisable to 
score up as many points as possible in secondary theatres 
to balance the stalemate in the main theatre. This we 
suspect to have been one motive at the bottom of our 
hasty plunge into Zionism, apart from a desire to gratify 
Zionists. That the question was not properly thrashed out 
is clear from many subsequent events, while any examination 
of the situation on the ground, such as that conducted by 
the correspondent of the Morning Post, shows that this 
country is attempting an impossible policy, from which 
we must withdraw at the earliest possible moment unless 
we are prepared to find ourselves in an abyss of difficulties 
with several wars on hand. 


INDEED, there is some ambiguity about Mr. Balfour’s famous 
Declaration, which was hailed as the Charter of Zionism. 

_ Was it intended to mean what it conveys 
feeilagtiby to Jewish enthusiasts? This subject can 
happily be discussed without racial or religious prejudice, 
as the Jews themselves are sharply divided upon the 
Zionist issue. Dreamers among them doubtless visualize 
a Jewish Power which in the modern world might play 
a role similar to that of the Papacy in the Middle Ages. 
But practical Jews, more than content with their present 
status—as well they may be—in other countries, notably 
England, apprehend that the pressure upon them to exile 
themselves to Palestine might become irresistible if Zionism 
prospered. Be this as it may, there is no reason whatsoever 
why Great Britain should saddle herself with an impossible 
burden. The Balfour Declaration is interpreted on the 
one hand as pledging this country to establish in Palestine 
**a national home for the Jews,” i.e. a Jewish Common- 
wealth under the League of Nations. Mr. Balfour, who 
was never a trayeller, apparently imagined that Palestine 
was as empty as the veldt and that Zionism merely meant 
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peopling a waste place. We now realize that it means 
something vastly different, viz. the ejection of nine-tenths 
of the present population, who are mainly Arabs, and their 
replacement by Jews, i.e. the old policy of ‘‘ plantation,” 
of which the most conspicuous modern instance and the 
most dismal fiasco was the “ colonization”? of Poland by 
Prussia. Such an operation would be wholly contrary to 
the spirit of the age of “ self-determination.”> The Balfour 
Declaration also spoke of safeguarding the rights of the 
existing population, which, as the Morning Post corre- 
spondent points out, “‘ would make a Jewish Commonwealth, 
cutting clean across the religious, political and economic 
rights of the Palestine population, impossible.” It is there- 
fore a “‘ Yes—No”’ document. So far there has been no 
irrevocable act establishing the validity of its declaratory 
clause or the nonsense of its saving clause. It is still open 
to our Government to say that all that was meant was 
that “as many Jews as wanted to go to Palestine, and 
could find room in Palestine, might immigrate there.” 
That would be a repudiation of political Zionism, but it 
would spell peace with the Moslem world. The single 
alternative is the forcible deportation of the people of 
Palestine by a British Army of Occupation, which, as 
already noted, already costs £7,000,000 per annum, a 
figure that would be indefinitely expanded as complications 
developed. Such a policy should be, to use a term popular 
with politicians, ‘‘ unthinkable.” 


Armistice Day 1920 was even more impressive than in 
1919. Like its predecessor, it was dedicated to all that 

was noblest in the Great War—the sacrifice 
theta of those who perished that England might 

live. This year was added one of those 
imaginative touches that by its very simplicity struck a 
deep chofd in the human heart. It originated with the Rev. 
David Railton, M.C., Vicar of Margate, and was adopted 
by the authorities, resulting in one of the most moving 
ceremonials ever witnessed. The body of an unnamed and 
unknown British Warrior was reverently removed from its 
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French grave, saluted in person by Marshal Foch as it 
left French shores in a British destroyer, brought to the 
Metropolis, escorted by the most famous of our soldiers 
and sailors to the Cenotaph in Whitehall, which was then 


unveiled by the King. Thereafter a procession was formed, — 
headed by the Sovereign as chief mourner, supported by © 


the Princes of the Royal House and other great personages, 
who followed the coffin of the illustrious Unknown to 
Westminster Abbey—the holiest spot in the British Empire 
—for burial: a symbol to all the ages of what their con- 
temporaries felt towards the men who, as the inscription 
testified, ‘‘died for King and Country.” No event has 
appealed so profoundly to our people, and for many days 
the neighbourhood was impassable while a million pilgrims 
from all parts of the country forgathered at the Cenotaph 
and the Abbey. The newspapers gave glowing accounts of 
scenes that baffled all description, because of the intensity 
of inarticulate emotion. So spiritual an episode cannot 
fail to leave some mark on the life of the nation. It was no 
unworthy honour to the splendid young men who made 
the supreme sacrifice; but, as the greatest of our soldiers 


never wearies of reminding his countrymen, we cannot . 


discharge our obligations to the dead by any ceremonial 
so long as we fail in our duty to the living, who have the 
first claim on the State they saved. 


THE suggestion that many men have their price sounds 
a hard saying. It is certainly not amiable, nor is it any 

. pleasure to make. We have, however, 
A Hard Saying reached a stage when the truth, however 
brutal, is more serviceable than any amount of “soft 
sawdér”’ about “the noble traditions of our public life,” 
ete. We have seen with our own eyes several dis- 
interested movements—initiated by enthusiasts, and con- 
ducted for a period with no thought of anything but 


“the cause ”’—gradually fall from their high estate and 


shrivel up into a self-absorbed committee who neither 


eare nor do, and are complacently content to waste what-_ 


ever funds they control. At some critical stage when a 
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vital decision was called for that would bring the League 
or Association into conflict with the powers that be, unless 
the movement was to collapse, action was lacking. Then, 
perhaps, after a more or less decent interval, the leaguers 
might learn that their President had become a Peer in 
recognition of his ‘public services,” while, perhaps, 
‘office’ was conferred upon other leading spirits, or may- 
be they adorned the baronetage, unless they were fobbed 
off with a knighthood. At any rate, the whole thing was 
as dead as mutton, and beyond an annual meeting or an 
annual dinner the association was not thereafter heard 
from. Evidently the politicians intend to exploit the 
just and rising anger of the ratepayers, who at last realize 
that they are being skinned alive. But none are more 
responsible for this orgy of waste than Members of Parlia- 
ment, and whatever “hot air” these may discharge on 
public platforms, we shall be frankly astonished if any Party 
seriously tackles this problem, and, speaking generally, 
we shall find the explanation of much impotence in such 
matters in successive ‘“ Honours” lists, which have become 
the curse of the country. They are worse than any form 
of money bribes, at which our professional purists turn 
up the whites of their eyes. 


THE prestige of the Crown has so appreciably augmented 
of late years, thanks to the unsparing devotion of the 
King and Queen and the extraordinary and 
ever-growing popularity of the Royal Family 
—while the nation is so thoroughly “fed 
up” with politicians of all parties—that the Crown could 
effectively sweeten our public life without any risk of 
misunderstanding er even criticism. There is a widespread 
hope outside the immediately interested circle of Ministers 
and their henchmen that the King will take a much stronger 
line on the subject of Honours than hitherto. The Crown 
is the recognized Fountain of Honour, and every Honour 
is specifically granted in the name of the King—-persons 
living in outer darkness innocently imagining that all 
distinctions come directly from the King. You may hear 
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some blatant bounder boasting at a public meeting— 
occasionally his chairman does it for him—that ‘“ the 
King has thought so highly of his achievements as to make 
him a K.B.E.” Presumably the Sovereign was not even 
aware of the gentleman’s existence until his name was 
“submitted” amongst several hundred others by those 
who compile these lists, conspicuously the entourage of the 
Prime Minister. Of late vears the politicians have extended 
their monopoly over the Honours, and each New Year or 
King’s Birthday witnesses the manufacture of peers, baronets, 
privy councillors, knights, etc., whose “* public services ” 
have not infrequently consisted in ‘‘ supporting”? some 
Government, or “subsidizing” the secret Party War 
Chest. The wholesale reward of Toadyism is not only a 
great source of demoralization throughout the country. 
It destroys the value of any Honours that really are earned 
and reduces the whole thing to a farce. Some of the more 
- absurd personages who find their way into the House of 
Lords would never get there if the Crown always insisted 
on being given an intelligible reason for any proposed 
epnoblement. The King alone can save the Honours 
system from becoming the common laughing-stock, now 
that Prime Ministers have discovered that this is the cheapest 
and easiest way of paying their followers. Public opinion 
is aroused on this question, and the present vigilant scrutiny 
of every Honours list cannot but promote its severe pruning 
by the King, who is personally concerned in the purification 
of the Fountain of Honour. Now that many newspaper 
magnates have got their Peerages, the Press may help in 
preventing the Watering of the Peerage. 


THE House of Lords exhibits increasing independence. It 
is growing weary of vast and various lectures by Lord 

Curzon—whose courage in council is under- 
The House stood to be in inverse proportion to his 
of Lords 

arrogance in debate. It declines to be 
humbugged by Lord Milner about Egypt or by Lord 
Crawford on economy. The Peers have a golden oppor- 
tunity, provided they have sufficient ‘“‘ gumption ” to take 
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it, because, although disarmed by the Parliament Act, 
they can still debate and divide, and hostile debates and 
divisions count for something in Downing Street, as the 
Upper House can delay Government measures it dislikes. 
Let us hope the Lords will resist Press intimidation on 
the latest Home Rule Bill, which no one on either side of 
St. George’s Channel pretends to believe in, and which 
no disaffected faction in Ireland so much as professes to 
treat as a first instalment of that Independence for which 
the noisy are clamouring, and which Great Britain must 
either concede or resist. There is not to-day, nor has there 
ever been, any half-way house between the resolute main- 
tenance of the Union, including Law and Order, and complete 


Separation. To pretend that any form of Home Rule, 


from -“‘ gas and water” to the Dominion variety, would 
bring the two islands one inch nearer peace or contain 
any element of permanence is to trifle with the subject 
and to fool ourselves. It is never too late to mend. It 
is not too late, even now—seeing what success has attended 
a mild and sporadic policy of ‘ reprisals’”’—to retrieve 
the situation, and to restore at any rate the conditions 
prevailing in Ireland when the ill-starred Birrell upset the 
apple-cart fifteen years ago. The tribal Irish, as we have 
frequently pointed out, are among the worst people in 
the world to run away from, as our politicians are constantly 
doing, until it has become their second nature. Could the 
scuttle policy be abandoned and some live man, e.g. General 
Dyer, appointed Lord-Lieutenant, with carte blanche, we 
should see such a stampede of “ village ruffians” as even 
county Cork has never witnessed. It would probably be 
unnecessary to shoot, once it were known that there might 
be serious shooting. Such a policy, however, presupposes 
“a man in Downing Street” instead of a Coalition of 
gibbering Mandarins, who may end by persuading their 
disgusted countrymen to hazard the experiment advocated 
in a brilliant article elsewhere by the former editor of the 
Sydney Bulletin, namely, cutting the painter between 
Great Britain and Ireland. This island would certainly 
be the gainer were the operation feasible, and within a 
year Ulster would probably have conquered “‘ the Rest.” 
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Can the Lords do anything practical to promote the cause 
of economy, which, though an imperious necessity, has 

few firm. friends in public life? At least 
Economy ? they can try, and the-fact that they are 
trying may “ ginger up ” the House of Commons to challenge 
the wasters of Whitehall and Westminster. But there is 
not very much hope of any effective protest from the 
popular Chamber, some of whose members are keen on 
increasing their own stipends, and with that end in view 
would acquiesce in the increase of Ministerial salaries 
on which a determined body of Ministers are understood 
to have set their hearts. It is somewhat significant that 
the House of Commons lately agreed to appoint a Select 
Committee to investigate the latter subject—a proposal 
that should have been met by the “ previous question,” 


or some other shelving motion. The Select Committee is’ 


merely wasting time so long as Ministers, supposed to be 
engaged on “a whole-time job,” for which they receive 
whole-time pay of about £100 a week, are free to receive 
fivefold that figure for trumpery articles in the daily Press. 
Five hundred pounds is actually said to be the sum recently 
paid to one of Mr. Lloyd George’s principal colleagues for 
an article which, considering all the circumstances of his 
career, had better have been written by somebody else. 
Auires temps auires meurs--we cannot conceive any such 
incident happening in a Government presided over by a 
Gladstone, a Salisbury, or a Campbell-Bannerman. So 


long as Ministers see fit ts take such colossal bribes—to- 


call the transaction by its proper name—what is the use 
of preaching or expecting economy? It puts a premium 
on-extravagance. What, again, is the use of any Select 
Committee, or any Report cither way, if such scandalous 
incidents are winked at and passed sub silentio by all the 
occupants of the Front Benches, most of whom probably 
only regret that they did not have the same temptation. 


The House of Commons has, it is true, given the Prime. 


Minister’s bosom friend, Dr. Addison, “‘a smack in the 
eye” by “ gutting’ his preposterous Ministry of Health 
Bill, But he remains in office, as do other spendthrifts, 
and will return to the charge whenever vigilance is relaxed. 
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THE House of Lords has at least passed a vote of censure 
on Ministerial extravagance by a substantial majority, 
, , despite the forcible feeble indignation of 
ae the Treasury Bench. The successful motion 
of Lord Gainford declared that “‘ reductions 

should be immediately set on foot of the staffs of Govern- 
ment Departments, so that all buildings which have been 
erected by the Government on spaces to which the public 
had access prior to the war should be removed, and that 
such spaces should be returned to the public for their use 
by June the 30th of next year,” without express Parliamen- 
tary sanction to the contrary. The mover rightly described 
this as a moderate motion, pointing out that a much stronger 
one could be carried, but it enabled him and other speakers 
to open up the whole question of Government extrava- 
gance, which is literally bleeding this country white. The 
war has been made an excuse for riotous peace expenditure, 
One may almost call it expenditure for the sake of spending. 
Lord Gainford quoted the authority of a leading shipowner 
for saying that by the end of this year the Shipping 
Department could be bodily moved from St. James’s Park, 
where it is a present eyesore. He noted that in the Post 
Office there were no less than 28,696 “temporary civil ser- 
vants,” there was an immense increase of Admiralty officials, 
although the Navy was being rapidly reduced, while as a 
further sign of the times he cited the appointment of a 
new Labour Adviser at the Ministry of Mines with a salary 
of £2,250 per year! He also deplored the waste of money 
in Mesopotamia, but there was waste nearer home, as 
local authorities were now catching the fever from the 
Government, and nine London boroughs were rated at 
21s.inthe £. In seven years rates had risen from £82,000,000 
to £200,000,000, i.e. more than 4s. a week on every house- 
holder throughout the country. The defence of the 
Government was of the usual character, and made little 
impression on the Peers. Lord Middleton denounced 
Ministers as “traitors to economy,” emphasizing the ever- 
growing mania for the appointment of new public servants. 
The Ministry of Labour now embraced no less than 17,000 
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persons. Lord Gainford refused to withdraw his motion, 
and insisted on testing the opinion of the House of Lords, 
and on a division Ministers could only muster 15 votes to 41. 


We cannot affect to admire Coalition finance, which appar- 
ently aims at ruining British taxpayers sooner than levy 

any substantial indemnity on Germany— 
 —— who, though too poor to pay the Allies what 

she owes them, has been rich enough to 
provide the ex-Kaiser with four or five million pounds in 
cash in the years 1919 end 1920. We doubt, however, 
whether the country would be any better off were Mr. 
Austen Chemberlain ejected from the Exchequer in favour 
of some other politician. A dead-set is being made against 
him just now by certain newspaper magnates, of whom 
the most ferocious are personal friends of the Prime Minister. 
In season and out of season—especially on the Sabbath— 
they din into us that we shall only get “ peace, retrench- 
ment, and reform” when we get rid of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, who is ex hypolhesi the only spendthrift in 
the Government. In conjunction with this frontal attack 
there has been a flanking movement to cireumvent him 
with the offer of the Indian Viceroyalty, which he is said 
to have declined. When it is suggested that all would be 
well if some such genius as Sir Lamington Worthington 
Evans held the national purse-strings, we remain sceptical, 
not having that boundless trust in ‘*‘ the close corporation ” 
which inspires its members. When we are told that we 


should find salvation, could Mr. Reginald McKenna be | 


persuaded to abandon the City and return to the Treasury, 
we*remember that he was there before, and though to-day 
he is extremely eloquent on “economy,” it was hardly 
what he practised when as Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
devised the Excess Profits Duty, which some experts regard 
as responsible for our war extravagance and _ present 


impoverishment. We trust that Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 


will not allow himself to be written out of his office unless 
he can secure some infinitely superior successor to any of 
those by whom we are threatened. Not that we would 
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dissuade any Minister from leaving so contemptible a 
combination as the Coalition if he felt moved in that 
direction. 


During the past month we have had illuminating glimpses 


of what the Daily Telegraph terms ‘the crazy underworld 

Underworld gh our contemporary fails to realize 

the extent to which the operations of these 
wild men and equally wild women have been facilitated 
by the Government of which it is so blind a worshipper. 
Downing Street alone, among civilized régimes, has officially 
trafficked with the agents of Lenin and Trotsky. The 
British Prime Minister, so far as we know, is the only Allied 
Premier who has “shaken hands with murder” in the 
persons of the Kameneffs and Krassins, in defiance of the 
protests of colleagues that unfortunately stopped short of 
resignation. While the Coalition poses at home as a bulwark 
against Bolshevism, abroad its chief is regarded as the 
patron and protector of the Russian Soviet, having paralysed 
or obstructed every external and internal effort to stay the 
Russian plague. Can we wonder that the Soviet, which is 
openly at war with all “‘ bourgeois” and capitalist Govern- 
ments, should exploit the channels so freely opened in this 


-country by His Majesty’s Ministers to spread their foul 


corruption—buying up any newspapers that may be for 
sale, subsidizing strikes and organizing revolutions. Luckily, 
the Bolshevik choice of instruments is in every respect 


worthy of the cause they serve—in some cases for what they 


can get out of it, these altruists not hesitating to rob the 
starving Russians in order that they may agitate in comfort. 


_ Among cranks in the service of the Soviet is Miss Sylvia 


Pankhurst, now appealing against a sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment, after writing a begging letter to Lenin, in 
which she had hazarded “the intelligent anticipation ” 
that “I expect six months’ imprisonment,” adding, “I 
considered a hunger strike, but I am afraid that weapon 
is destroyed now, since the Government is letting the Irish 
hunger-strikers die.” The Veltheim case, which produced 
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this illuminating document, was no less interesting by the 
light shed on the organization of “‘a Red Army” in this 
country, and the preparations for the establishment of a 
Soviet in lieu of the Coalition, and the evidence that under 
cover of the Krassin Mission, Lenin and Co. are in intimate 
touch with our Bolshies. Then there was the evidence of 
Colonel L’ Estrange Malone, M.P. (since arrested for incendiary 
utterance), who, though returned as a Coalition member 
for East Leyton only two years ago, is now a wild man 
among wild men. It is perhaps only charitable to assume 
that the strain of a fine war record has completely shattered 
this officer’s nerves. Such cases are pathological rather 
than political. Fortunately, Colonel L’Estrange Malone, 
M.P., can only injure the Communist Party, of which he 
has become a shining light. 


Mrs. AsquitH is currently reported to have made so far 
£13,000 out of her outrageous Autobiography. Not a 
£13,000 particularly lucky number, but then it is 
ai said to be but a first instalment, and already 
another dose of the same medicine is being administered to a 
long-suffering community. For aught we know, the treatment 
may be repeated annually so long as the requisite cash is 
forthcoming. It is a sordid affair, and the feeble and 
ever-fainter excuses made by the authoress’s friends for 
the unpardonable have long since died away. We were 
told at one time that this inexperienced lady had no concep- 
tion that ‘serial’ publication meant the appearance of 
these tit-bits in the Sunday Press or in New York magazines. 
She presumably imagined her work would be published 
in the Quarterly Review or the Hibbert Journal. She has 
already been convicted of glaring misstatements of elemen- 
tary facts. She promised to delete a particularly detestable 
and mendacious paragraph about the imaginary visit of 
the R. L. Stevensons to the Addington-Symonds’ in 
Switzerland ; but, as Stevenson’s friend and literary executor, 
Sir Sidney Colvin, pointed out on the appearance of the 
book in a letter to The Times, the offending passage 
remained, as large as life. For this there is no more excuse 
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- Fthan for other performances of Mrs. Asquith. Needless 
to say, the lady remains quite unabashed by the damage 


a she has done to the society to which she belongs, to her 
aed family, and to her friends. In an interview with an 
oil admiring correspondent of the Daily News, she had the 
oft temerity to say: ‘“‘I have given no one away in my book, 
ary and have said only a third of what I know and an eighth 


het of what I feel,” adding: ‘“‘I am tired of my book, and all 
| I can say about it is that it is absolutely true”; but, how- 


ad ever tired she may be, the book has begun again, and con- 
wal ceivably in time we shall get the remaining two-thirds of 
ail what Mrs. Asquith knows, as well as the missing seven- 
mt; eighths of her sentiments, possibly including an account 


has of her relations with the Lichnowskys, Sir Edgar Speyer, 
and other pre-war friends about whom Part I is silent. 
Apparently Mrs. Asquith is free to hawk about the world 
the private and confidential letters written to her husband 


f 

n "a as Prime Minister by retiring colleagues. We should have 

b ig thought the Official Secrets Act would have something to 
say upon the publication of such documents. The author 

ady 

to a has rendered one small service by showing up the political 

ol world, or, at any rate, that corner of it in which she moved, 


h i and lived, and had her being. She has also vetoed her 
| own return to Downing Street. Let us be thankful for 


and 

£ small mercies. 

or 
were . 9 . 

Mvucu has naturally been heard of Mrs. Asquith’s inaccu- 

eo of | facies, because it was surprising to find obvious blunders 
ines. | Edifyine ? that even a most casual reading might have 


seni been expected to correct. But she is not 
| had always inaccurate, and the following passage from Part II 
of her Autobiography is generally taken to be a faithful 
table photograph of No. 10 Downing Street at the height of a 
+ of crisis during the Asquith régime. There may perhaps be 
two opinions whether it is exactly edifying and calculated 
to increase the number of those who share the Westminster 
the Gazette’s passion to restore ‘the ‘‘ Wee-Frees”’ to office. In 
her diary of August 24, 1914, Mrs. Asquith describes the 
reception of the Mons retreat at the official residence of 
VOL. LXXVI 30 
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the Prime Minister, where the atmosphere was vastly 
different to what an innocent public imagines—the sensa- 
tional craving for news being among its more unattractive 
aspects. In some circles the war was regarded mainly 
as a social topic—and too often as a telephone topic: 


There is [Mrs. Asquith wrote] perfect silence in Downing Street, but 
I see by Henry’s face that he thinks some terrible blunder has been made. We 
waited till 2 a.m. for news, sitting in the drawing-room like people in a 
Meeterlinck play. Arthur Asquith, myself, a friend of Cys in khaki, the Har- 
courts, my friend Sir Ernley Blackwell from the Home Office, Sir C. Mathews, 
Public Prosecutor, two of our secretaries, Bongie (Sir Maurice Bonham Carter) 
and Eric Drummond. Anxious Minister after Minister called to ask for news. 

Drummonp (to Henry): They say a dispatch has come in, sir, and is 
being deciphered at the War Office. 

Fearful excitement ! Henry left us and went down to the Cabinet room, 
I stood on the stair. Groups of officials, secretaries and Ministers waiting: 
nonews. At,Henry’s request Eric rushed across to the War Office. He returned. 
No K. there; no deciphered message. It had gone to K. But where was 
K.? Why did he have a bed and bath put into the War Office if he doesn’t 
sleep there ? 

Someone : I hear he was dining with Arthur Balfour. 

ANOTHER: He won’t make Arthur sit up after eleven o’clock. 

An AvTuority: Lady Wantage has lent him her house. Telephone 
there. 

This was done ; confused answers on telephone ; irritable talk... . 

Eric Drummonp: Hullo! Hullo! I’m the Prime Minister’s secretary. 
Wiio? Who?... Yes, the butler—all right—tell Lord Kitchener the Prime 
Minister wants to see the message from General French at once. Hullo! ... 
(To all of us listening) : Oh, d——n ! He’s not the butler, and he has gone. 

After much irritation and various men being sent off in all directions I 
joined Henry ; we were alone in the Cabinet room. . 

Henry (very angry): Tell Bongie or Drummond to go to K. and say . 
I must have the dispatch AT ONCE. D——d cheek! I won't let this happen 
again. 


THERE can be no doubt as to the wealth of those choice 
possessions in the East Indies which Holland is so fortunate as 
: to possess through an historica] oversight on 
a — the part of some of her European neighbours. 
Sir Walter Townley, ex-British Minister at 

The Hague and Governor of the British Chamber of Commerce 
for the Netherlands East Indies, recently lectured on 
“Opportunities for British Trade” in that part of the 
world, emphasizing the rich field they offered with Ger- 
many out of the running, though the foreign competition 
would be keen—both American and Japanese. The chief 
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articles of import were textiles, boots, shoes, machinery of 
all kinds, building materials, glassware, pottery, hats, 
matches, fancy goods, metal, gloves, artificial manure, 


_ foodstuffs, tinned food, milk, and mineral waters. The 


value of “soft goods” imported in 1918 into the Dutch 
East Indies was about £12,000,000. The object of this 
Chamber of Commerce was to call the attention of British 
traders to this rich market, with the special aim of promoting 
exports. This is a laudable purpose, and we sincerely hope 
that British trade may secure as full a share of this lucra- 
tive business as the ca’ canny of our Trade Unions permits, 
but when the Netherlands Minister in London, Herr Van 
Swinderen, officially declares that the Dutch Government 
“desired to see foreign capital and brains introduced into 


- these colonies, but above all things they desired that that 


capital and those brains should be British,” we respect- 
fully demur. It is a British interest to trade with the 
Dutch East Indies, as with other foreign countries, but it 
is not our interest to apply our brains and our capital 
to territories that may ultimately find themselves within 
some German Zollverein. Among outstanding lessons of 
the Great War is the extraordinary intimacy between 
Holland and her big neighbour, whose game she played 
politically, diplomatically and commercially. It would be. 


- exceedingly shortsighted in British capitalists—who are 


perilously short of capital just now—to do more than trade 


with Java or any other Dutch colony at a time when 


countries in which they are infinitely more interested, 
and in which their capital would be infinitely safer, cry 
aloud for development. 


Just as the Unionist Party in Great Britain is being swallowed 
by Mr. Lloyd George after being divested of its principles 

by Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar Law, so the 
eter " Unionist Party in South Africa is to be 

“merged” in “The South African Party ” 
of General Smuts. The Times calls upon us not merely — 
to acquiesce in this transformation, but to admire it and 
to congratulate the politicians concerned. As at present 
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advised we cannot respond to this invitation. There may, 
of course, be circumstances of which we know nothing to 
explain and justify an untoward development. There is 
no part of the British Empire about which the British 
public is more in the dark or whence the news is so meagre 
or more misleading. The Campbell-Bannerman policy, of 
which British Liberalism is inordinately proud because 
it made the British the permanent ‘‘ under dog” and the 
Boers permanent “top dog” in the sub-Continent, has 
produced, be it noted, the most formidable development 
of Republicanism to be found anywhere in the King’s 
dominions outside Ireland. General Hertzog as its recog- 
nized leader makes no concealment of his ambition to 
constitute South Africa as an Independent Republic outside 
the British Empire, on that sacred principle of “self- 
determination” of which Lord Milner, of all men, would 
appear to be the latest victim. General Smuts has somewhat 
different views—though he occasionolly makes curious 
speeches in the back veldt—looking forward as he does 
to South Africa becoming an independent nation via the 
League of Nations, but remaining in some vague association 
with the British Empire. His policy is not very clear, 
and we cannot help feeling that in taking action which, 
according to The Times, involves ‘‘ the complete disappear- 
ance of the Unionists as a party and their merger into an 
enlarged South African Party,” the local Unionist leaders 
may be making the same mistake as Mr. Bonar Law contem- 
plates, and from which the rank and file of his followers 
have only so far saved themselves by their own protests. 
Such “fusion” usually results in the better men being 
absorbed by the craftier politicians in the interests of sham 
harmony. General Smuts, while in the British War Cabinet, 
did not impress patriotic circles at home as a statesman 
on whom it would be safe to “go nap.” His attitude 
during the Paris Peace Conference was highly equivocal, 
and as part author of the League of Nations he is a man 
whom believers in the British Empire necessarily regard 
somewhat askance. We trust that South African Unionists 
are not buying a pig in a poke, but there is a charming 
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simplicity about some Unionists which encourages them 
to carry their optimism beyond the danger-point. 


THE Coal Strike reached a somewhat ignominious end, 
after having “filled the bill” for about two months, at 
the end of which everybody was heartily sick 

: of everything connected with the Miners’ 
saaliaaes Federation. The British working classes are 
essentially sound and sensible in the bulk—miners with 
the rest. But, like other Englishmen—who are intellectually 
an idle race—they are easily taken in by smooth-tongued 
charlatans. In this respect what Gladstone called ‘‘ the 
classes” have little with which to reproach the “ masses.” 


- That we are all in the same boat is evinced by the state of 


the two Houses of Parliament, with a handful of self-adver- 
tising impostors in the foreground, bearing varicus political 
labels, and a great mass of inarticulate common sense in 
the background, rarely heard from and never asserting 
itself. So in the Trade Union world amazing openings 
are offered to cheap demagogues, who force their way to 
the front by the same arts as other pushful politicians. 
They usually seek notoriety by their vulgar violence, and 
having got it, as frequently as not relapse into “‘ moderation,” 
leaving their dupes at the mercy of the next wild man who 
may happen to come along. That has been the history of 
several mining bosses. Having led his followers into a 
hopeless impasse and having educated them to strike in 
order to secure nationalization, Mr. Smillie suddenly realized, 
late in the day, that with public opinion solid against them 
and the other Trade Unions lukewarm, he had got hold of 
“a bad egg.” So he made a right-about-face, preaching 
moderation, but the rank and file, having less intellectual 
agility, refused to respond, and when, after protracted 
“negotiations” with the Government—always too defer- 
ential to the misrepresentatives of Labour—-an “‘ agreement ” 
was arrived at associating wages with output, it was rejected 
by a small majority in the coalfields. The Miners’ Federation 
were then reduced to feebly declaring that as there was not 
a two-thirds majority for the continuance of the strike—- 
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which had already lasted some weeks and cost countless 
millions—the men should return to work forthwith. The 
one gain of this adventure is that the prestige of Mr. Smillie, 
Mr. Hodges and the Miners’ Federation generally is severely 
shaken. It must be admitted that the “ Capitalist ” Press 
is partly to blame for turning the heads of Labour Leaders 
by its extravagant advertisement of every promoter of a 
big strike. 


THE month closes with a horror eclipsing all the Irish horrors 
that have made this year so hideous. It demonstrates 
: afresh that totally different methods and 
a on totally different men are needed to deal 
er? 

with savages on the low stage of these 

tribal Irish, upon whom all half-hearted measures are 
wasted. On Sunday, November 2lst, twelve British officers 
on duty in Dublin were attacked in various hotels and 
private houses by murder gangs and butchered in cold blood. 
These ‘“‘ desperadoes,’ as they are termed in the Press, 
were rarely fewer than twelve armed men to one unarmed 
man, and preferably twenty to one; the murders took 
place at an hour when the victims were likely to 
be helpless, and if any of their womenkind were present, 
-so much the better from the Sinn Feiner’s point of 
view. Needless to say the Englishwomen proved as 
brave as the assassins were the reverse. We hardly dare 
hope that anything will open the Government’s eyes to 
facts visible to everybody else, but public opinion on this 
side of St. George’s Channel is now at last aroused, and 
to save their own skins, if for no other purpose, Ministers 
will be compelled to crush the Sinn Fein movement, which 
openly boasts that it is “at war” with England; and the 


tribal Irishman’s conception of ‘‘ war,” as we have seen, 
is murder of the cowardliest description, in which the 
assailant runs no risks, The Government’s reply hitherto 
was to produce another Home Rule Bill, which whilom 
Unionist newspapers call upon Parliament to pass. Unless 
the Peers are completely moribund they will decline all 
‘remedial’ legislation until Law and Order are restored 
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in Ireland. Martial law in Dublin by all means, but martial 
law under martial men. General Dyer should be installed 
in Dublin Castle with full powers. 


THE British Press shows its intelligence and business acumen 
by the amount of space lavished on popular sports and 
Golf pastimes. We are never astonished at the 

columns consecrated to racing, boxing, foot- 
ball or cricket, athletics, to say nothing of hunting, while 
bowls and hockey claim ever-increasing attention. Probably 
ninety-nine newspaper readers out of a hundred turn in 
the first instance to these columns, while many rarely read 
anything else. Never was there more enthusiasm for games 
than there is to-day, when all wise men cherish some hobby 
to take them out of themselves and away from their work. 
The Press caters for popular taste, as in duty bound. But 
we confess to astonishment at the prodigious space devoted 
day by day to the cause of Golf. That it exercises a peculiar 
fascination over its votaries and is invaluable in pre- 
occupying many idle and irritable men for many hours 
on end, during which they can vent their spleen on ground 
and balls, on clubs and bunkers, goes without saying. 
It is an admirable recreation for the middle-aged and the 
old, disabled from more active exercise, while it diverts 
all those of the younger generation who prefer walking to 
running. Golf is excellent from every point of view, so 
long as it is not made compulsory on those who would rather 
do anything else than putt. How many golfers are there 
in the United Kingdom ? We have no idea. How many 
golfers read the golfing columns of our leading journals ? 
We don’t know. Probably very few. They are severely 
unread by the vast majority of newspaper readers, who 
have never handled a club or seen a foursome, and don’t 
know the difference between “‘a dormy” and “a stimy,” 
or between ‘‘a mashie”’ and “a niblick.”” We note that, 
on an average, Zhe Times prints from twenty to thirty 
columns of Golf per month. Other papers follow suit. 
Does this feature of the Press make or reflect ‘ public 
opinion ”’ ?—-we suspect it does neither. Golf has become 
an obsession with Pressmen. } 
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Ir is not only the Americans, the miners and the Greeks 
who voted last month. Scotland has seen the conclusion 

of a Pussyfoot campaign, which resulted in 
Pussyfoot a decisive defeat for this agitation. Most of 
us had imagined that whisky was altogether too popular in the 
dank and dour climate north of the Tweed to give teetotal 
cranks any chance, but we were assured by persons pro- 
fessing to know that Scotland was a peculiarly promising 
field for Pussyfootism, because the drunkenness rife in large 
towns, especially on the Sabbath, disgusted the decent 
part of the population, who were prepared to try a dose 


of the American medicine. Another “bull point” for ° 


Pussyfooters was the widespread belicf that the women 
would be solid against drink and were sufficiently numerous 
to seal the fate of the “ Wets.” Once more the knowing 
ones were wrong. The “ Drys” sustained a crushing defeat, 
the ‘ Wets” gained a corresponding victory, while the 
“reduction? vote was insignificant. Thus in Glasgow, 
which was the pivot of the contest, 24 wards remained 
“wet,” 4 have gone “dry,” while 9 supported “ reduc- 
tion’ of licences. Out of 1,600 Glasgow licences about 
100 will be abolished next May—hardly any in the poorer 
districts, which went “wet,” the “dry” vote being 
confined to the residential districts, where for their own 
convenience the well-to-do vote tried to close the neigh- 
bouring pub, which is frequently the poor man’s club. 
Only a part of Scotland has so far been polled, but even 
the most sanguine Pussyfooter can derive but little satis- 
faction from the figures, as some 150 areas voted ‘“‘ wet,” 
i.e. to keep things as they are, 17 went “dry,” while 23 
favoured “reduction.” Any suspicion of British dictation 
is so passionately resented across the Atlantic that the 
Americans can hardly be surprised at Britain’s reluctance 
to take American advice on so purely domestic an issue as to 
whether they shall drink a tot of whisky or a glass of beer. 
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EUROPEAN WARS AND THEIR LESSONS* 


We have just emerged from the greatest war in our 
history. Both the causes and the features of that war 
were the same as those of former great wars. Our history 
shows that we have invariably failed to profit by the 
experiences of war, and there is, unfortunately, no sign 
that we have learnt our lesson yet. In order to profit 
by the past, we must understand it; we must endeavour 
to take a bird’s-eye view of history, and, in doing so, we 
must discard all our preconceived theories, we must examine 
the facts impartially and face the consequences. 

From the earliest times efforts have been made to unite 
Europe under one supreme authority. What Germany tried 
to do in 1914 has been tried over and over again, and will 
be tried in future. This aim was actualty achieved in the 
Middle Ages. The power of the Papacy rendered it, not 
only in moral but in temporal matters, the arbiter of the 
destinies of the nations. The Reformation altered the whole 
constitution of Europe. Instead of a Europe united by 
common ties of religion, code of manners and chivalry, and 
in which national sentiment played comparatively little 
part, the Religious Wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries resulted in a situation in which the idealism of 
nationality had supplanted that of religion, mutual jealousy 
and distrust had been intensified by the recollection of a 
long and bitter struggle, all restraining influences had 
been removed, and the aggressive designs of the more 


powerful nations knew no bounds. In these circumstances 


the statesmen of Europe endeavoured to find some common . 
principle of action which would prevent the domination 
of Europe by any nation powerful enough to attempt it. 
This principle was known as the maintenance of the Balance 
of Power. It simply meant that if any Power threatened 
the independence and integrity of other nations, the rest 
of Europe should combine against it. We have recently 
been informed by certain distinguished people that the 
Balance of Power was a very wicked policy. This is, of 
course, nonsense. There is nothing particularly wicked 
or virtuous about it; it is merely common sense, and it 
has, in fact, prevented the disaster which our ancestors 
so much feared. It is true, however, that the liberties 
of Europe have only been preserved at the cost of infinite 


* Inaugural Address delivered at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, on 
November 10th. 
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sacrifice in blood and treasure. This is because the principle 
of the Balance of Power has been more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. We have sat still and looked on 
while such crimes were committed as the Partition of Poland 
at the end of the eighteenth century, the dismemberment 
of Denmark in 1864, and the seizure of Alsace and Lorraine 


in 1871, although all these were incompatible with the | 


preservation of peace in Europe, and the last two were 
directly responsible for the most disastrous war that Europe 
has ever seen. The truth is, of course, that nations will 
not go to war unless they are convinced that their own 
interests are materially and immediately affected. This 
is especially true of the British nation, which is very 
ignorant of continental affairs; and which never receives 
any instruction from its statesmen in regard to such matters. 
But the. advantage of the recognition of the principle 
of the Balance of Power was this—that it did keep before 
the eyes of the British public the fact that continental 
affairs were an intimate concern of their own, that their 
national existence might be threatened in the event of a 
European war, and that in such an emergency British 
military intervention on the Continent was absolutely 
essential. To such a degree was this necessity present 
to the minds of our forefathers that the Mutiny Act, which 
authorizes the Sovereign to maintain a Standing Army, 
used to contain a statement that one of the purposes for 
which that army existed was the maintenance of the 
Balance of Power in Europe. That sentence was. struck 
out of the Mutiny Act in 1868, two years before the Franco- 
German War finally upset the Balance of Power in Europe 
end started Germany on the path of world-conquest. 

It may be worth while to point out, in passing, that 
what the Balance of Power sought to obtain is precisely 
what the League of Nations seeks to obtain. Only the 
latter is far more ambitious, since it pledges us not to ensure 
our own safety, not to ensure the Balance of Power in 
Europe, which is synonymous with our own safety, but 


to preserve the independence of nations whose whereabouts. 


the majority of the British nation do not even know, and 
also to ensure the carrying out of the Articles of the 
Peace Treaty, many of which the majority of the nation 
do not approve. The difference between ourselves and 
our ancestors is this. They recognized that the British 
people would only fight if their security was menaced, 
so they were content to base our foreign policy on such 
elementary and easily comprehended necessities as the 
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security of the Low Countries. We, on the other hand, 
persuade ourselves that the British public are really willing 
to fight for Czecho-Slovakia or Jugo-Slavia, but as they 
are never told why we should do so, or even where those 
countries are, it seems to be expecting a little too much. 

Since the break up of the medieval constitution of 
Europe, there have been four great wars which threatened 
the Balance of Power—the war with Spain in the 
sixteenth century, the War of the Spanish Succession at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the French Revo- 
lutionary and Napoleonic Wars at the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries, 
and the last Great War. Before the last war the 
strangest ideas existed as to the means by which we 
had been victorious in these struggles. There was actually 
a so-called ‘‘ Blue Water School,’ which held the fantastic 
doctrine that victory had been achieved by means of British 
supremacy at sea, and that in consequence all we required 
was an invincible Navy; our Army, they said, should 
merely be used for colonial purposes. Any schoolboy 
could have refuted this absurdity by pointing out that 
Trafalgar, the most decisive naval victory ever gained, was 
fought ten years before the termination of the war with 
Napoleon. A vague idea had also grown up that we had 
saved Europe in former wars, first by our sea power, and 
secondly by the clever use we had made of our Army in 
landing it at different points of the world and in seizing 
our enemies’ colonial territories. This idea had probably 
sprung up owing to our long series of colonial enterprises, 
to the successful seizure of points of strategical importance, 
and also to the fact that in the Peninsular War we had 
operated in a corner of Europe remote from the main 
theatre of war. Such action was assumed to have 
been always the result of deliberate choice, to have been 
generally wise, and to have been the cause of victory. Sea 
power, combined with a small Army used for the purpose 
of creating “ diversions,” had been the means, so it was 
supposed, of building up our Empire. This is an old and 
a very dangerous fallacy. In the first place, our Empire 
was not built up during great European wars, when our 
national existence was at stake. It was acquired during 
periods when either we were not fighting in Europe at all 
or the continental struggle was of minor importance and 
did not involve any threat to the Balance of Power. The 
most remarkable instance of this is the Seven Years War, 
when we deliberately set out—in Chatham’s phrase— 
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“to conquer America in Germany.” Frederick the Great 
at that time was fighting a coalition of Austria, Russia 
and France. We cared very little about Frederick the 
Great, but we wanted to deprive France of her colonial 
possessions, so we sent a small contingent to keep her 
busy in Europe, while we secured Canada and India and 
thus laid the foundations of our Empire. The Seven 
Years War was not for us a great European War at all, 
for the Balance of Power was not threatened, and it has, 
in consequence, done more to mislead the amateur strategist 
than any other war in history.., 

In the second place, although it is correct to say that 
British intervention has been the decisive factor in every 
great war, there is another side to the picture of Great 
Britain as the saviour of Europe. Continental nations have 
always laughed at this picture, and, it must be admitted, 
with some excuse. Let us take the great French War as 
aninstance. It lasted twenty-three years, from 1792 to 1815. 
Why ? In 1793, when we declared war on France, there was 
a large Austrian and Prussian Army operating against the 
French in the Low Countries. The French Army was 
composed of raw levies, ill trained, ill organized and ill 
equipped. Had all the British forces available been used 
in that theatre of war, there is little doubt that the Allies 
would have overcome the French resistance, have reached 
Paris and ended the war at a blow. Instead of doing this, 
we devoted our main effort to seizing the French West 
Indies, and in the course of these expeditions we lost 40,000 
killed or died of disease, and it is computed that at least 
as many more were disabled for life from the effects of 
yellow fever. All this sacrifice of life was utterly useless. 
The army we used in Flanders was too small and too ill 
trained to give the necessary support to our Allies, and 
we wrecked every chance of success by insisting on capturing 
Dunkirk for no better reason than “that it would give 
a good impression of the war in England.” Other golden 
opportunities for effective military action were wasted 
at later stages of the war, solely because we were busy 
landing a few thousand men at different points of the world, 
in order to effect ‘‘ diversions”? which had no result on 
the European situation. The worst example of this was 
in 1807, when Napoleon was engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle in Poland, and a few British troops sent to the 
Baltic would probably have turned the tide. The reason 
we did not send them was that we were engaged in an 
abortive attempt to seize the Spanish American Colonies 
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of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, so that the two most 
favourable opportunities of saving Europe during the 
Napoleonic Wars were deliberately thrown away by our 
blindness and selfishness. We can hardly be surprised 
that a legend has grown up in continental countries that the 


British Empire has been created by the clever exploitation 


of the difficulties of other nations. For fourteen years, 
from 1794 to 1808, we undertook no military enterprise 
on the Continent, but wasted our strength instead in a 
series of diversions all over the world: then at last we 
landed an army in the Peninsula, which exercised a material 
effect on the course of the European struggle. Oddly 
enough, the Peninsular War is sometimes quoted in defence 
of a:policy of “ diversions.” At the time of the Dardanelles 
Expedition we were told that what the British Army was 
doing in Gallipoli was precisely the same as what Wellington 
did in the Peninsula. Now, quite apart from the fact 
that Wellington was fighting Frenchmen in the Peninsula, 
whereas we were fighting Turks and not Germans in 
Gallipoli, the only reason why Wellington went to the 
Peninsula was simply that he had nowhere else to go, as 
with this exception the whole Continent was in the hands 
of the French. Can it really be supposed that if an Allied 
Army had been fighting the French, say in Belgium, 
Wellington would then have chosen the Peninsula as a 
theatre of operations? And yet that is precisely what 
we did when we sent an army to the Dardanelles. No 
greater condemnation of British policy during the Great 
French War could be found than the fact that the net 
result of all our overseas expeditions against the French 
was the acquisition at the peace of the islands of Tobago 
and Mauritius, which, by the way, were secured to us, not 
by the fact that we had captured them, but by the victory 
of Waterloo. 

Now let us turn to the greatest war of all. Every 
mistake which we had made in previous wars was repeated. 
Having decided that our Army did not exist to maintain 
the Balance of Power, it was not surprising to find that 
when it was reorganized, in 1906-7, the Secretary for 
War declared that it would not be required to fight on 
the Continent. And a most absurd situation at once 
arose. The German menace became increasingly obvious 
to everyone. The plan originally propounded by Von 
Schlieffen and published to the world by Bernhardi and 
others for the outflanking movement through Belgium 
was perfectly well known. The strategic railways along 
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the Belgian frontier were visible to every tourist. The 
obvious way to meet the danger was an alliance with France 
and Belgium. But we had cherished the delusion so long 
that the British Army did not exist for continental war, 
that the Government did not dare to tell the people the 
truth. So imbued was the nation with this false doctrine 
that even Lord Roberts, though he knew that the coming 
war would necessitate British military intervention on the 
Continent, did not venture to base his plea for compulsory 
service on that necessity. 

Thus, while the country was informed that our under- 
standing with France involved no commitments and was 


thereby lulled into a feeling of security, the General Staff, | 


faced with the realities of the situation, which the Govern- 
ment and the public refused to contemplate, had to prepare 
on their own initiative, in conjunction with the French, 
the necessary plans for co-operation in the event of war. 
All that was possible in these conditions was done, but the 
only measure which could have dealt adequately with the 
situation would have been a defensive alliance with France 


and Belgium. It is no exaggeration to say that this measure } 


would probably have prevented the war altogether. It would 
have enabled the British Army to be landed in Belgium, and it 
would have enabled the Belgian Army to delay the enemy 
on the line of the Meuse and thus have compromised the 
whole German plan of campaign. Von Kluck, who com- 
manded the German Right Wing, has told us that had 
the Belgian Army held out for only three days on the line 
of that river, the situation would have been extremely 
serious for the Germans; and the tremendous effect exer- 
cised even by the weak and defeated Belgian Army, based on 
Antwerp, on the German operations during the first two and a 
half months of the war, shows that a British Army based on 
Belgian ports would have paralysed the German advance 


on Paris. It may be urged that such an alliance was not — 


practical politics during the few years preceding the war, 
owing to the reluctance of Belgium, but this is begging 
the question. Had the British people been educated in 
the necessities of the foreign situation, had our foreign 
policy been bold, consistent and straightforward, instead 
of vacillating in accordance with the exigencies of party 
politics, the co-operation of Belgium in such a policy might 
have been obtained. But even if this were not possible, 
in view of what we now know, it seems probable that the 
certainty of British intervention would, in itself, have 
prevented Germany undertaking so desperate a gamble. 
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At the outset our military organization broke down 
completely. Not only did we have to improvise armies, 
but we possessed no machinery for forming plans, or for 
co-ordinating the military efforts of the Dominions and 
of our Allies. The thinking department of the Army, 
the Imperial General Staff, was also the General Staff 
of the Expeditionary Force and had gone to France on 
the outbreak of war. Instead of at? once reconstituting 
a thinking department for the conduct of the war as a 
whole, we made Lord Kitchener Secretary for War and 
expected him to perform a miracle. Fully occupied with 
raising and equipping the new armies, a task in which he 
performed wonders, he had no time to consider questions of 
strategy, nor did he possess either the knowledge or the 
training necessary to deal with problems which he had 
never previously studied. Neither he nor the Government 
understood the necessity for reconstituting the General 
Staff and for giving it supreme control over the conduct 
of operations. The consequence was that for the first 
year of the war we lived from hand to mouth. We had 
no military policy, and in exactly the same way as in the 


great French War, the ultimate success of the Allies was 


gravely imperilled by a series of enterprises which were 
strategically unsound, were never properly thought out, 
and committed us to overseas expeditions on a vast scale 
in remote theatres of war. Not only could these exert 
no effect in the main theatres in France and Russia, but 
they constituted a continual drain upon our resources in 
those theatres. 

Whatever mistakes the Germans may have made, they 
never cherished the illusion that the war could be won 
anywhere but on the main fronts. Their whole strategy 
was directed towards developing their maximum strength 
on those fronts, and, ‘as a corollary, inducing us to detach 
troops from those fronts by creating as many embarrass- 
ments for us as possible in distant theatres of war. All 
through the pages of Hindenburg, Falkenhayn and Luden- 
dorff you will see how anxious they are to avoid the criticism 
that, by operating in Serbia or in Italy, they had failed to 
act on the principle of concentration, and how they show 
that these detachments “contained” far larger forces 
of the enemy. This was the purpose which they hoped 
to achieve by bringing Turkey into the war in the autumn 
of 1914, and they were naturally delighted when we walked 
into the trap. No sooner was the Allied line in France 
reasonably secure than we set out to find some cheap road 
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to victory in the East. The attempt to force the Dardanelles 
was the first great error of the war and the direct cause of 
successive false steps. By August 1915 we had no less than 
12 Infantry Divisions and 1 Cavalry Division in Gallipoli. 
In September Germany induced Bulgaria to declare war and 
Serbia was completely overrun. We were told that every 
consideration of honour, as well as our own interest, com- 
pelled us to save her. Of course the only way we could 
help her was to bring such pressure to bear on the enemy 
on the main fronts that they could not afford to detach 
troops to Serbia. But, as we had chosen to waste an im- 
portant part of our forces in an abortive enterprise in the 
Mediterranean, this assistance was not forthcoming. It 
is interesting to observe how one false step leads to another. 
We decided to help Serbia. The nearest troops were in 
Gallipoli, and we therefore immediately dispatched a 
Division from there to Salonika. Unfortunately Salonika 
is in Greek territory, and the natural result of landing 
troops in a neutral country was that the Greeks were very 
indignant, and the Ministry of M. Venizelos, which was 
friendly to us, at once fell. A small Allied force was left 
stranded at Salonika in virtually hostile territory and in 
imminent danger of being overwhelmed by an immensely 
superior Bulgarian force. In order to save them and to 
restore our prestige we had to send more troops both from 
France and from Gallipoli, and thus definitely committed 
ourselves to another enterprise which could have no effect 
on the main battle front. The original purpose for which 
the force had been sent never could have been accomplished. 
The difficulty of the country and the inadequacy of com- 
munications rendered it quite impossible to help the Serbian 
Army. Similar causes had led to similar consequences 
in Mesopotamia. Our troops in that theatre, having no 
clear and well-defined role allotted to them in the general 
plan, had been allowed to undertake an advance to Baghdad, 
which ended in disaster and the investment of General 
Townshend’s force in Kut. By the end of 1915 the situa- 
tion was absolutely appalling. We had thrown away 
several hundred thousand British troops in remote theatres 
of war; the number engaged in the Dardanelles alone had 
amounted to 400,000, and the casualties were 120,000. 
In every one of these theatres we had suffered defeat, and 
in two disaster threatened us. In the Dardanelles the 
loss of the whole force appeared probable. But what 
was even more serious than defeat, or waste of effort and 
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of life, or loss of prestige, was that in those fateful months, 
between April and December 1915, a wholly false direction 
had been given to our strategy. Our hands were thence- 
forth tied. We were committed in all directions to enter- 
prises which were indefensible, radically unsound, and 
which endangered the chances of ultimate victory. But the 
most monstrous feature of this policy of reckless adventure 
is that we were not, like other nations, relying for the 
maintenance of our armies on a system of National Service, 
which would have enabled the authorities to know exactly 
how many recruits would be forthcoming and when. We 
lived from day to day, never knowing whether the supply 
would fail us. Of course it failed us; and at a very early 
stage of the Dardanelles operations it became impossible 
to keep our Divisions up to strength, owing to lack of 
reserves. So instead of filling up depleted units, we had 
to send out fresh Divisions to make good the wastage— 
a method as wasteful as it was destructive of moral. 

We are so fond of congratulating ourselves on the 
wonderful response made to Lord Kitchener’s appeal for 
volunteers that we overlook the other side to the picture— 
the chaos caused by such a system, or rather lack of system : 
the men sent to France who were sorely needed in industry 
at home, the survivors of whom had eventually to return 
from the front at the supreme crisis of the war; others 
retained at home who ought to have been fighting; a host 
of unfit men taken by the medical officers because enough 
fit men were not forthcoming, and the like; and the effect 
which all this had both on the efficiency of our armies 
and of our industrial organization. The plain truth is 
that the country was never told of the magnitude of the 
effort that would be required. Had it been told at 
the outset, it would willingly have shouldered the burden, 
but the habit of concealment and of pandering to popular 
illusions was so ingrained in the Government that it could 
not rise to the occasion. 

And while we were indulging in these abortive adventures, 
we were actually trying to obtain a decision on the Western 
Front. At the end of September 1915 the British and 
French Armies undertook a combined attack on the Flanders 
front and in Champagne. How critical was the German 
situation at this time is shown by the admission of Falken- 
hayn, the then Chief of the German General Staff: “A 
serious crisis arose,” he tells us, “‘ which almost led to the 
withdrawal of the whole of the 3rd German Army on the 
Champagne front,” and he says that, had this step been 
VOL. LXXVI 31 
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taken, the most serious consequences would have ensued. 
The Germans had run it very fine in the West in order 
to develop their full strength against Russia, and had it 
not been for the arrival of two Corps from the East in 
the nick of time, they would have been compelled to under- 
take a disastrous retreat. 

We often hear it urged in justification of a policy of 
diversions,’ that wonderful results might have been, 
and nearly were, achieved by such and such an expedition, 
but the amateur strategist ignores the fact that had the 
men and the guns wasted in the Dardanelles been available 
in France at the Battle of Loos, a partial success might have 
been turned into a victory, and in any case the presence 
of these reinforcements in the West would have. seriously 
hampered the prosecution of the German campaign in 
Russia and in Serbia. The importance of this cannot be 
overestimated when it is remembered what effect the 
disasters of 1915 had both on the Russian Army and nation. 
They were, indeed, the primary cause of the Revolution. 

Discussion has raged and will continue to rage round 


the question whether an attack on the Dardanelles was or . 


was not justified. The answer seems fairly clear. There 
is only one safe rule in war. Victory depends on the con- 
centration of decisive numbers, at the decisive point, at 
the decisive time. There is a corollary to this, that victory 
also depends on the use you make of detachments. These 
must be reduced to the minimum consistent with safety. 
This does not mean necessarily that they must adopt a 
purely defensive rdle. Offence is indeed generally the 
best means of defence. The unprotected state of the 
Dardanelles in the early spring of 1915 may have justified 
a “gamble.” That is to say, we might have been justified 
in risking a small force in seizing the Straits and thus 
permitting the Fleet to get through. But we should have 
regarded this enterprise as a coup de main, and we 
should have been prepared to cut our losses in the event 
of failure. In no circumstances were we justified in risking 
a large force. Such enterprises are however only justifiable 
if carefully prepared and if surprise is ensured. As neither 
of these conditions was forthcoming and as the enterprise 
was essentially a major instead of a minor operation of 
war, it was emphatically wrong; it was not a “ justifiable 
gamble” but an unjustifiable one. 

It is, of course, true that we had to maintain considerable 
forces in Egypt and Mesopotamia under any circumstances, 
but the fact that Egypt was defended by a desert, the most 
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effective obstacle of all, that the Turks had no railway 
south of Baghdad, and the immense length in both theatres 
of their lines of communication, would have prevented 
any attack in great force, and would have given us ample 
time to have raised sufficient Indian troops to have defended 
our interests in the Near East, without the aid of a really 
large British force. 

The critical nature of the situation at the end of 1915 
at length brought home to the Allies the need of a definite 
plan, a definite military policy, if they were to avoid utter 
disaster. Early in December 1915 a meeting was held 
of representatives of all the General Staffs of the Allies 
at Chantilly, and the principle was then laid down, for the 
first time, that victory depended on the concentration of 
the maximum strength in the main theatres of war in 
France and Russia, and the reduction of all forces in the 
minor theatres to the minimum consistent with safety. 
That was thenceforth to be the guiding principle for the 
future conduct of the war. At the same time the British 
General Staff, which had up till then had no control over 
the conduct of operations, was reconstituted. The Chief 
of the Staff was given authority to issue orders in his own 


- name, instead of in that of the Secretary for War, and was 


given full responsibility for the conduct of the war. 

Unfortunately, while mistakes in tactics, even a lost 
battle, may be retrieved, a mistake in strategy is generally 
irreparable. The Dardanelles Expedition, it is true, was 
immediately abandoned, and the force extricated from 
a very precarious situation, but in the Balkans we were 
committed to an adventure which, in spite of the protests 
of the General Staff, it was decided to continue for reasons 
which were mainly political, and not military. In Meso- 
potamia also the necessity of relieving Kut compelled us 
to dispatch a British Division. All that was possible, 
however, was done to reduce our future commitments in 
these theatres. In Egypt our plan was to advance to 
El Arish, which is the only place where any considerable 
water supply is found in the Sinai Desert. By denying 
the enemy this supply we could best limit the numbers 
which could be brought against us and thus at the same time 
reduce our own forces to the minimum. Our future policy, 
both in Egypt and Mesopotamia, was gradually to replace 
the. British troops by Indians and concentrate every man 
who could be spared in France. 

Throughout 1916 this policy was pursued, and a series 
of great battles on the Somme and at Verdun took place, 
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which, on the admission of Ludendorff himself, completely 
exhausted the German Army. The result was that by 
the end of the year the German situation was desperate. 
Roumania’s intervention had, it is true, given the enemy 
the opportunity for a cheap victory, which had restored 
their prestige to some extent, but their complete failure 
at Verdun, the awful losses sustained on the Somme, and 
the general retreat of the Austro-German forces on the 
Southern Russian front before Brussilofi’s offensive, left 
them literally no hope of preventing complete defeat if 
the war continued throughout the following summer. In 
these conditions they played their last card, the unrestricted 
submarine warfare, which, so far from succeeding, merely 
brought the whole might of the United States against them. 

Now, the important fact to realize is that at the end of 
1916 the Allied strategy had been completely successful. 
The war had only to continue for a few months longer 
and complete victory would be achieved. Then the Russian 
Revolution occurred. At that moment the Russians were 
advancing in Armenia and in Persia and were requesting 
our co-operation, and accordingly our forces in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia were instructed to advance. In Egypt 
we advanced to Gaza, and in Mesopotamia the recapture 
of Kut was followed by the advance to Baghdad. These 
movements were perhaps justified by the situation at the 
moment, but their ultimate effect was unfortunate, for 
they still further weakened us in the main theatre. 

In the spring of 1917 the French and British Armies made 
a combined attack on the Western front. Owing to an 
unfortunate change in leadership and the abandonment 
of a sound plan of attack for one which was impracticable, 
the French attack failed, and the British Army was compelled 
to continue fighting on the Flanders front longer than 
was intended, in order to relieve the pressure on the French, 
which compromised the success of the British plan of 
campaign. All would, however, have been well had the 
Russian Army not gone to pieces. In the late summer 
the Allies were faced with the following situation. The 
Russian Army was demoralized, but the Government 
declared its intention to continue the war. The French 
Army was incapable of further operations on an extended 
scale; the Italians were pressing the enemy hard, but the 
moral of many of their troops had been undermined by 
Socialist propaganda. If the Russians weakened any 
further, the enemy could detach troops to the West or to 
Italy and a most serious situation might ensue. Russia 
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must be kept in the war at all costs. In order to relieve 
the pressure on the Russians, in order to give them time 
to recover, the British Army had to undertake a series of 
costly attacks in Flanders. That this decision was right, 
there can be no doubt. It is true that the Russians collapsed 
and that the Italians were driven back to the Piave, but it was 
not in our power to prevent either of these catastrophes. 
Yet, astonishing as it may seem, the misfortunes of the 
Allies were attributed both by the Press and by the Govern- 
ment to our military policy, which was alleged to have been 
unimaginative and to have involved a mere waste of life, 
and we were told that the right course would have been 
to have sent troops to Italy, to the Balkans, or to Palestine. 
These amateur strategists refused to look at anything so 
humdrum as questions of time and space. They always 
forgot that Germany was occupying the centre of a circle 
while the Allies were occupying the circumference, and that, 
in consequence, her troops had a shorter way to go in moving 
from one front to another; they also forgot that to reach 
distant theatres of war the Germans travelled by train 
while we travelled by sea; while as regards Italy, they 
had three times as many railways for concentrating troops 
as we had on that front. The only way to help Italy was 
to continue our pressure on the Western front. As a 
matter of fact, our operations compelled the Germans, 
as we now know from Ludendorff, to leave two Divisions 
in France which they had intended to use against Italy, 
and both he and Hindenburg make it clear that our opera- 
tions had the most serious moral and material effect on 
the German Army, and that it was only with intense mis- 
giving that they decided to undertake the Italian campaign 
at all. How much greater this effect might have been 
had we not indulged in the fatal policy of “‘ diversions” ! 

In the autumn of 1917 it became necessary to make 
plans to meet the certainty that Russia would soon be 
out of the war and that the Germans would concentrate 
in France and try to overwhelm the Allies before America 
could intervene effectually. In these circumstances the 
only safe course was to abandon offensive operations in 
the minor theatres and bring back thence as many white 
Divisions as could be spared, while at the same time a great 
effort would have to be made to increase our reserves of 
man-power at home. This was the course recommended 
by the General Staff. It was not adopted. The fascination 
of Oriental adventure again proved too strong, and great 
results were expected from a campaign in Palestine. The 
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seriousness of the situation was not realized and the country 
was not told the truth. Indeed, how could it be expected 
to realize the truth when, as late as March 8, 1918, only 
thirteen days before the great German offensive, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that the situation in 
France gave no cause for anxiety and that, “taking into 
account the whole of the Allied front from the Channel. 
to the Adriatic, including the Italians, including all that 
can be brought against that front by the Central Powers, 
the number of men must remain in our favour”? He 
even added that he was “personally sceptical” about 
a German attack taking place at all; and this at a time 
when every soldier knew that nothing could avert such an 
attack! What followed is well known to all of us—the 
successful German attacks which brought us within an ace 
of disaster, the tremendous losses, and the situation only 
retrieved by American intervention and Marshal Foch’s 
generalship. But what is not so well known is that at 
the moment when the German attack took place we had 
1,300,000 men in distant theatres of war! Let it be 
remembered also that this enormous number of men were 
not fighting Germans but Turks and Bulgarians. The 
Germans never had more in these theatres than a very 
few thousand troops. By making a detachment of a few 
thousand they were compelling the Allies to make a de- 
tachment which must have exceeded 2,000,000.* There 
could be no greater condemnation of our military policy 
during the last year of the war, unless it were the fact that 
after the disaster occurred the plan recommended long 
before by the General Staff was adopted. British Divisions 
were brought back from Palestine and relieved by Indians, 
and between April Ist and the Armistice on November 
llth, no less than 700,000 men were actually sent to rein- 
force Sir Douglas Haig’s armies from England, while the 
reserve of man-power which had previously been demanded 
in Vain was provided by an Act of Parliament estimated 
to raise 1,500,000 men. It must also be borne in mind 
that all these “diversions” entailed an immense strain 
upon our Navy and a proportionate waste of our resources 
in shipping. 

Now let us see what these “ diversions ”’ in Mesopotamia, 
Palestine and Salonika really effected. It is true that they 
accounted for a large number of Turks and Bulgarians. 


* A large proportion were, of course, Indians, but it is probably correct to say 
that, but for these ‘‘ diversions,” the Allies could have reinforced the Western 
front with more than 500,000 white troops. 
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But as the Bulgarians were never, and the Turks only in 
small numbers, used on the main fronts, killing them was 
of very little use. Ludendorff tells us that he always 
knew that Bulgaria and Turkey would remain in the war 
so long as the Germans had a chance of success. Their 
attitude was entirely dependent on the course of the war 
in France. History shows that he was right. Hindenburg 
is also most enlightening on this subject. He says that 
Enver Pasha assured him that, although he recognized 
the Turkish situation in Syria and Mesopotamia to be most 
critical, he also realized that the war could be won nowhere 
but on the German front, and all available Turkish Divisions 
should be at Hindenburg’s disposal. There is certainly 
something humorous in the thought of our statesmen 
staking everything on the capture of Jerusalem or Damascus, 
while the Turkish leaders were comparatively indifferent 
as to the fate of either of these places and had their eyes 
riveted on the Western front. Ludendorff tells us that 
it was the British attack on August 8th, between the Somme 
and the Oise, which convinced him that the game was up. 
He at once informed the Chancellor and the Kaiser that 
negotiations for peace must be opened up. This was followed 
by successive attacks by the Allies, before which the whole 
German front crumbled. It was not till more than a 
month after this battle had taken place—a battle recognized 
by the enemy as decisive—that the defeat of Bulgaria took 
place. Nor would this defeat have taken place at all had 
.t not been that Bulgaria knew perfectly well that all was 
lost, and intended to make peace at the earliest opportunity. 
She was the weakest link in the chain and therefore broke 
first, but what finally ended the war was not the defeat 
of Bulgaria, but the taking of the Hindenburg Line and 
the general retreat of the German forces in France. As 
for the Turkish defeat, it did not take place until the end 
of September, and this long-cherished offensive, which 
the amateur strategist fondly believed would have so 
decisive an effect on the war, had none whatever. 

Thus the history of the last Great War followed the 
same course as that of other great wars. It is a story which 
shows—first, that Great Britain might have avoided war 
altogether had she realized the greatness of her mission, and, 
secondly, that she might have ended it long before November 
1918, had she understood the conditions on which victory 
depends, and might have prevented an infinity of misery, 
waste of life and of material resources. The question for the 
future is whether or not we shall learn these lessons. On 
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this the safety of the world depends. Our security depends, 
and has always depended, on an effective alliance with 
those nations whose security is vital to our own. An 
alliance to be effective must be supported by sufficient 
naval and military strength and by ensuring that the 
public understand and support our foreign policy. 

This is not “‘ Militarism.” Nobody suggests that we 
should maintain an army on the continental scale, although 
it is absurd to suppose that any army not based on the 
principle of Compulsory Service is adequate for present- 
day requirements. Conscription is popularly supposed to 
be the result of the aggressive purposes of military nations 
and to have been one of the causes of the late war. It is 
nothing of the kind. In all ages nations have tried to 
place in the field the maximum number of men. In former 
times the numbers were limited owing to difficulties of 
communication and supply. With improved means of 
communication and transport it is possible to place the 
whole able-bodied manhood of the nation in the field. 
Therefore modern war necessitates conscription. It is 
as futile to regret this, or to seek to avoid it, as it would be 
to regret that express trains have taken the place of stage- 
coaches, 

The logic of facts has compelled France to conclude 
an alliance with Belgium. The same logic of facts induced 
us to conclude a defensive alliance with France after the 
Armistice, but, unfortunately, it was made conditional 
on America also entering the alliance. So apparently 
we are back where we were in 1914. Let us not delude 
ourselves with the belief that any international organization 
will act as a substitute for an alliance in preserving the 
peace of the world. The British are extremely suspicious 
of continental entanglements. An alliance to uphold their 
own national interests they can understand; they will 
not understand a vague international agreement which 
compels them to intervene in matters which do not interest 
them, but which yet induces the idea that peace can be 
ensured by other means than armed strength. 

The plain truth is that Great Britain has, owing to 
her geographical position and her maritime supremacy, 
the power to preserve the peace of Europe indefinitely, if 
she realizes her power and its responsibilities. The peace 
of the world, the future of civilization, depends mainly 
on her. If she forgets this, if she chooses to live again in 
a pre-war world of illusions, nothing will save her or civiliza- 
tion from another disaster which may well be irreparable. 
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The first duty of a statesman is not to preach the 
Brotherhood of Man, but to see that the nation entrusted 
to his care is secure, just as the first duty of a policeman 
is not to form an Association for the Abolition of Burglary, 
but to be present on his beat and to warn householders of 
their danger. Let him perform his first duty before under- 
taking the second. 

Surely the task entrusted to this nation is a sufficiently 
glorious one. It is nothing less than the guardianship 
of World-Peace. Are we going to turn from this ideal 
of national duty to follow the will-o’-the-wisp of inter- 
nationalism ? 

It is a very superficial view that the war was caused 
by the aggressive aims of Kaisers, General Staffs and 
military cliques. It was no clique that made this war, but 
the German people. And it was made possible by the 
illusions which prevailed in England, by the refusal of 
our people to face facts—a refusal in which we still persist. 
There is nothing in the story of Germany’s attempt to 
dominate the world to deter another nation from making 
a similar attempt in future. It came far too near success 
for that. Nor is there any reason to suppose that national 
sentiment will prevent such a catastrophe. In the late 
war Germany found three Allies, and of the Neutrals, 
Sweden, Spain, Holland and Switzerland were, on the 
whole, desirous of a German victory. Italy remained for 
several months indifferent, Roumania for two years, and 
Greece was at first pro-German. Russia gave up the 
contest and, in effect, espoused the German cause. There 
is real danger that the greater part of Europe, distracted 
by internecine struggles and the fear of war, will one day 
acquiesce in unity bought at such a price, and against this 
danger the only safeguard is an alliance of the Western 
Nations of Europe united for a common purpose and armed 
in a common cause. 

NORTHUMBERLAND 
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THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


O’ER the green homesteads, by the rugged strand, 
Where wild sea-horses toss their jewelled manes, 
A silence broods, as if a mighty hand 

Had stopped the blood of England in her veins. 


The stillness is so awful that I hear 

The running of the stealthy sands of time, 
In that great hour-glass which, by the bier 
Of our dead heroes, lifts its head sublime. 


And as the sand falls slowly grain by grain, 

A still small voice, from those who crossed the stream, 
Whispers, “‘O England, have we died in vain ? 

Was all our manhood but a mocking dream ? 


“On Jordan’s bank, at Ypres, by Jutland’s shore 
We died to safeguard thine immortal name. 
But lo! thy sins a thousand-fold and more 
Blur the white radiance of the book of fame. 


*“* Something for nothing’ cannot be the creed 
Of a proud nation soaring to the sky ; 

The hunt for gold, the spirit-slaying greed, 
Breeds not a race of men prepared to die. 


‘** Hast thou learnt nothing in those years of pain 
From what we suffered on a hundred fields ? 

Is our loved country but to live for gain, 
Nor heed the message of our lonely shields ? 


THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


‘Ts it for this that near a million died ? 

Is it for this that millions more have striven ? 
To raise a people only fit to ride 

The winds of folly hither, thither driven. 


‘“ A race by babbling never reached the goal, 
Guided by charlatans, by strike, by sport ; 
A kingly race is beaconed by the soul, 

On spirit pinions it shall make the port. 


** And who shall save? He stands rejected still, 
For ever pleading in His Crown of Thorn. 

O Mother England, haste to do His will, 

Tis not in vain to you a Child is born.” 


EVELYN GRANT DUFF 


IS IRELAND IMPORTANT? 


AUSTRALIA, a region about the same size as the United 
States, owns a Commonwealth Parliament of two Houses, 
the Representatives and the Senate, both elected on manhood 
and womanhood suffrage, but under slightly different con- 
ditions. It has six State Legislatures. In all these bodies 
the Irish element exercises an influence which is quite 
unreasonable in proportion to the size of the Irish element, 
but quite reasonable considering the whole-hearted way it 
throws itself into the business of getting control of Legis- 
latures, Municipal Councils and police. A few months ago 
a State election was held in New South Wales, the oldest 
and most populous State. The result was the culmination 
of the Irish uprising—the loftiness (it may be, but probably 
‘is not) that comes before a fall. The obscure Irish minority 
had long been coming, but at last it came. The Holman 
Government went out, the Premier himself losing his seat. 
The Storey Government which came in numbered thirteen 
members—quite a copious and unusual number for so small 
a population, but the generous Hibernian soul does things 
on a large scale. The thirteen Ministers included Dooley, 
Kavanagh, Loughlin, Dunn, McKell, M’Tiernan, and M Girr, 
the last described as ‘‘ Minister for Motherhood.” In a 
House of 90 members, 45 constitutes a working majority 
if one of the Opposition can be bought off with the 
Speakership. If another is bought off with a judgeship 
and the seat left vacant for a long while, the working 
majority is still better. In New South Wales the new 
Ministry (with seven Irish names out of thirteen) represents 
45 votes in an Assembly of 90, and just a shade over half 
(the controlling half) of the party has names which breathe 
of Erin. So Erin supplies the policy and controls the 
appointment of new life members to the Upper House to 
make sure that the policy is carried out. It is the first 
really Irish Government that an Australian State has 
possessed, though there have been others with a strong 
Irish element, and whether it is a solitary phenomenon 
which herds by itself or is merely the first of a series is a 
matter of speculation. 

When the man of Emerald Isle birth, or of some other 
birth but of purely Emerald parentage and instincts, comes 
down from the pedestal of remoteness and ceases to wrap 
himself in the mantle of separatism—-when he abandons 
that policy which prevented Mr. Tim Healy accepting the 
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British Prime Ministership or the Countess Markievicz 
taking charge of the Treasury—his good and bad points 
as a legislator become apparent. He is hard-working, so 
regular in his attendance that his party votes its full strength, 
warm-hearted or possessed of some gift which passes for 
warmth of heart, lengthy and heated in debate and philan- 
thropic to a degree. But he is poor in organization and 
casual in finance—in fact, his methods are those of that 
typical shabby-genteel Irish landlord, Lord Scatterbrain of 
Castle Racket in the parish of Ballyruin. The Storey 
Ministry did not meet Parliament (save for a one-day sitting 
to comply with the law and induce an opponent to accept 
the Speakership, thus providing it with a majority) for 
six months after the election. But it floated loans during 
its first nine weeks of office at the rate of £500,000 a week, 
after which the supply of loan money somewhat diminished. 
It guaranteed the wheat farmers of the State (and New 
South Wales is the great wheat-growing State) a minimum 
of 7s. 6d. per bushel for their next crop. That is to say, 
the Federal Government gave an all-round guarantee of 
5s. per bushel as a minimum and the State Government 
added 2s. 6d. as an act of casual generosity. The Minister 
for Health and Motherhood, by profession a chemist and 
by occupation a wealthy landlord, broke new ground by 
granting a bonus of £5 for the purchase of baby-clothes 
to every prospective mother alleged to be in humble cir- 
cumstances, the allowance to be authorized by Parliament 
at some later date. In 1913 a Federal Labour Ministry 
adopted the novel idea of paying a £5 bonus for every 
child after birth, and it was so remarkably successful 
that in the five years 1915-19 there were officially born and 
registered 644,291 babies, while 654,105 were paid for 
at £5 apiece. In every year of the five more babies were 
paid for than were registered. The idea of paying £5 
for the New South Wales baby out of the State Treasury 
before birth, in addition to the £5 that comes out of the 
Federal Treasury aiter birth, showed that a Treasurer of 
Irish descent has a feeling heart. The lack of legislative 
sanction was merely a sign of native untidiness. That sort of 
thing is natural to the parish of Ballyruin. A further scheme 
deals with the granting of an allowance of 6s. per week 
up to the age of fourteen for every child in a family after 
the first two—that is to say, for the third, fourth, fifth and 
so on—provided the family income is not over £6 per week. 
The cost of this dole has been vaguely set down at £3,000,000 
per year, which, taking the respective populations into 
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account, would equal £70,000,000 per year in the United 
Kingdom. At the time the promise was made the expendi- 
ture exceeded the revenue to the extent of nearly £800,000 
per month—ordinary peace expenditure, for outgoings con- 
‘nected with the war are a Federal concern. On a popu- 
lation basis this would be about the same as if the aggregate 
Local Government bodies in the British Isles showed a 
deficit at the rate of £140,000,000 a year, and there was no 
sufficient reason to show, except a fatal capacity for making 
half a crown do the work of sixpence and do it badly. 
Even the Ministry which contained seven Irish names 
admitted that the raising of child pension money on a large 
scale was a matter of difficulty. At time of writing it is 
considering the establishment of huge periodical lotteries, 
the prizes to be paid not in cash, but in 6 per cent. bonds 
redeemable in ten years. At the end of ten years, when the 
proceeds of the lottery of 1931 would be required to pay 
the prizes for the lottery of 1921, and so on indefinitely, 
the scheme would lose its usefulness, but it should stave 
off a sea of troubles for ten years. A serious side issue is 
that the other States would be driven to create lotteries 
of their own, in order to prevent all their people’s spare 
money drifting to New South Wales, while nothing save 
rather dubious paper securities came back. Still, there is a 
sporting flavour about the idea. It suggests horses and a 
“lepping ” even in Galway. 

Other projects include a guarantee to find employment 
at full Union wages, on public works paid for out of loans, 
for all unemployed citizens. The N.S.W. Irish Ministry at 
once began to complain bitterly that unemployed were 
pouring in from other States to take advantage of the offer. 
There is a difficulty about inventing sufficient new works 
that have a payable prospect; still, the offer was taken so 
literally that there was presently a strike of unemployed 
on one of the works, and a Minister went up in person to 
settle it. Also there is a proposal for the establishment of 
rural banks on a large scale to advance money to “ share- 
farmers,” among other persons. The share-farmer is an 
Australian institution. He is generally halfway between a 
boy and a man, unmarried, energetic, strong, ambitious, 


agricultural and impecunious. He is quite landless—in fact, 


he is a journeyman. A farmer with more acres than he can 
_ cultivate, considering the high price of hired labour, lets an 
area for a year or two to this deserving nomad or Arab, 
taking a proportion of the crop in payment. Also, he 
frequently guarantees the nomad’s account for food, clothes 
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and tools with a local storekeeper. The idea of establishing 
banks to lend public money to this class (which, though 
honest and deserving, is lamentably devoid of security) is 
one of many things which suggest kindness of heart com- 
bined with a lamentable sketchiness in financial ideas. 
It might have a counterpart in a Bedouin Bank or Ishmaelite 
Discount Company which pursued the tribes with loans on 
camels. 

The enthusiasm which these doings aroused in congenial 
quarters was great. An Irish member of the Federal 
Parliament, being fired by emulation, astonished that body 
by proposing that every citizen or citizeness who made a 
declaration before a J.P., a police officer, or a trade union 
secretary that he or she was insufficiently supplied, in his 
or her own opinion, with food, clothes or accommodation, 
should at once enter upon a pension of 15s. per week, 
apparently for life. There was also a suggestion that 
everybody should be carried free on the State railways. 
The Federal Parliament viewed these reforms coldly. 
Its Victorian members are largely of Scotch pedigree. 

Though the present State Government in New South 
Wales is the first distinctively Irish Government 
Australia has possessed, Queensland acquired a colourable 
imitation in 1915 with Thomas Joseph Ryan as Premier 
and Fihelly and McCormack among his colleagues. The 
Ryan Cabinet made history. It inherited the best paying 
railway system in the Commonwealth—in fact, it was the 
only one out of ten defined systems (six State and four 
Federal) which, at the beginning of 1915, paid full interest 
on its bonds and showed a solid profit as well. For a place 
which had built so lavishly that it had a mile of line for 
every 130 people, this was something of an achievement. 
By 1919 the new régime contrived that Queensland had 
the worst paying of the six State systems—a concern which 
was nearly twice as bad as its least solvent brother in 
misfortune and which did little more than cover working 
expenses. The loss, after charging interest and working 
expenses, reached £225 per mile per year. ‘This result was 
achieved by lavish appointment of new employees, lavish 
increases of pay, shortening of hours, an untidy and warm- 
hearted casualness that permitted Union leaders to usurp 
the Commissioner’s authority until the lines might almost 
be said to run themselves, and a general aspect of Donny- 
brook Fair or Kilkenny cat. The feeling that all men are 
brothers and that the pig is entitled to sleep in a friendly 
fashion under the bed grew so marked that on one occasion 
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a deputation of the toiling class waited on Minister-for- 
Railways Fihelly, without appointment, and finding him 
absent, smoked its joint and several pipes in the official 
room and sang songs to while away the time. In the 
prevailing chaos no one said it nay. Things of that sort 
are not done in Downing Street or Whitehall, or at the 
Quai d’Orsay, and they were unknown in Australia previous 
to the Irish era. Under this happy-go-lucky system money 
ran short in Queensland and State direct taxes rose 
from £1 8s. 2d. per head per annum in 1915 to £6 15s. in 
1920, and a further increase to £8 or more is foreshadowed. 

At the same time the Queensland Government was never 
without redeeming features. It was warm-hearted—in fact, 
it was a broth of a bhoy. With a view to supplying the 
public with cheap meat, it opened State butcher’s shops, 
which were supplied by bringing pressure to bear on the 
growers to supply cattle at far below market rates. I 
established a fish supply business which lost money; a 
State hotel, presumably intended as a sample of others to 
follow, which lost money ; and other benevolent enterprises 
which lost much money. It devised an unemployment relief 
scheme by which the possessors of fairly large incomes 
might be required to invent jobs at sufficient wages for 
a certain but indefinite number of workless folk without 
any guarantee that the jobs would be attended to with 
promptness or even civility. An Australian State Govern- 
ment has no power to coin money, to issue notes, or to pass 
insurance and banking legislation, these being Federal 
prerogatives, and has no assured power to issue forced loans, 
so its activities are limited. Within its narrow limits the 
partly Irish Ministry in Queensland certainly did things. 
Premier Ryan lately deserted his office to become a private 
Federal member. Being a man of brawn and _ volcanic 
energy, he is rapidly rising to the leadership of the Opposition 
with the Prime Ministership as the goal of his ambition. 
Should he attain it, with the same sort of Ministry and party 
behind him which he led in Queensland, it is expected that 
more things will be done. The command of note issue, 
coinage, insurance and banking legislation, the power to 
issue forced loans and the control of the vast funds of the 
Commonwealth Bank open a wide field of uselessness to a 
party with real enterprise in its soul. 

The party managers in Queensland were never obtrusive 
men, and. they shun the limelight, but their works speak 
for them. They are not exactly accused of statesmanship 
of the highest order, but rather of that astute parliamen- 
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tarianism which secures office unexpectedly and keeps it 
long. In 1915, when the State took the Ryan combination 
on trial, after the casual fashion which gives so many 
pelitical combines a trial, the State rolls contained the 
names of 335,195 electors, while the Federal Senate roll, 
collected by a different set of officers, showed (in 1914) 
368,207. The Federal franchise being slightly the more 
liberal of the two, the facet that it showed 33,012 extra 

ames was not considered unreasonable. But in 1918, when 
the Ryan Government applied for approval and popular 
applause and a renewed term of office, there were 424,416 
names on the State roll, while the equally vigilant Federal 
officials, making up their own roll in 1917, only found 
378,296. In other words, the State list, under State Govern- 
ment control, contained 89,221 new names, while the Federal 
one showed an increase of only 10,089, and the State roll, 
instead of containing 33,012 fewer names, had 46,120 more. 
Curious things were said or hinted about imaginary or 
ghostly electors, who are probably more reliable than real 
ones, as they don’t change their opinions unless the wrong 
manipulators chance to get hold of the handle of the ghost 
machine. About this there is no certainty, but Queensland, 
at the 1918 State elections, gave the Ryan Government an 
increased, majority and a new lease of power. And Queens- 
land, at the 1917 Federal elections, on a different roll and 
under different polling officers, was so apparently weary of 


‘that party that the Ryan element only secured three seats 


in the House of Representatives out of ten. 
Another strategic success was achieved when, tlie 


-Governorship being vacant, the party engineered the appoint- 


ment-of one of its own parliamentary members, himself 
just previously a member of the Cabinet, as Lieutenant- 
Governor. The batch of nominees with whom he immedi- 
ately swamped the Upper House made the Labour interest 
predominant there and cleared the way for much new and 
original legislation. 

The Irish citizen is held in fair esteem among Australians 
in his private capacity, though, owing to his tendency to 
the limelight of public affairs, he is not so private as he 
ought to be. The Irish verse-writer is held in high esteem. 
Considering the smallness of the Australian community, the 
amount of fine verse turned out is remarkable, and the writer 
of Irish extraction supplies more than his share. But while 
the Irish bard is treasured, the Irish parliamentarian and 
even alderman, sad to say, could be dispensed with—at 
least, many people think so. His gift of managing men 
VOL. LXXVI 
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may be great, but his gift of managing finances, so far as . 


Australia’s experience goes, is nil, or thereabouts. In a 
country which has unfortunately drifted far more deeply 
into debt than is safe, financiers are wanted. Possibly if 
the Jrishman settled down he might be different, but a section 
of the race is too deeply excited about the wrongs of Ireland 
to settle down, and it doesn’t promise to do so even when 
these wrongs are removed. At least, it doesn’t back the 
promise with a cash deposit. It seems mentally an incurable 
nomad. Also it objects to Australia settling down. It 
regards the whole world as temporary, uncertain, in a state 
of flux and a makeshift affair generally, and man as a mere 
tent-dweller until a certain little island very far away from 
us is put on a satisfactory footing. Like the litigant in 
Bleak House, who regarded the globe as at a loose end until 
the case of Jarndyce and Jarndyce was decided, they are 
emblems of unrest. The case was clearly put by an eminent 
Trish cleric, who dwelt with us awhile for our sins (which are 
doubtless many, but scarcely so numerous as that). He 
declared in public that it was his duty to create all possible 
trouble not only in Ireland but in Australia until his bit of 
land secured redress. There are Irishmen here who utterly 
fail to visualize Australia as the home of a coming nation— 
the only one in history with a continent to itself, all under 
one flag and using one language. To them it is merely a 
piece of English property to be blown up as casually as a 
police barrack in Galway if England would be annoyed 
thereby. In fact, the perfect Irishman would burn Paradise 
to the ground without any insurance provided he thought 
England had an interest in the place. 

An unreliable authority recently estimated that the 
State of New South Wales alone now loses £5,000,000 a 
year through the ministrations of politicians who have a 
divided allegiance and one eye fixed afar off, and who are 
too harassed about Irish wrongs to give their undivided 
attention to Australian business. In some quarters there 
is an obvious conviction that Australia will never deserve 
well of the gods unl.ss it makes war on the Empire for Erin’s 
liberation. This, considering the size of the Australian 
population, army and navy, the lack of munitions and money 
and enthusiasm, and the immense distances, seems rash. 
The matter is not put in exact words, still the demand that 
something strenuous and decided should be done—that 
Australia should take a firm stand—arises constantly. As 
this country cannot stop Britain’s supply of either food or 
money, war is presumably meant. It is all very weary and 
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embarrassing. Possibly the United States could do some- 
thing. It has a huge population, of which perhaps 20,000,000 
are of Hibernian descent. It has a great army and navy, 
command of the world’s money market, is owner of half 
the world’s cotton supply and of the Panama Canal. It 
has access to the undefensible Canadian border, so that it 
can force its British enemy to fight with his weakest arm 
and to do it a long way from his base. In fact, it has Canada 
as a hostage. In addition, it couldn’t be starved out in a 
millennium, though in an American war Britain might starve. 
And. it has the ghost of George Washington to lead it and 
the spectre of Abraham Lincoln to shove behind. Australia 
has none of these advantages. Its best luck, in a war with 
the Empire for Irish liberation, would be to break away and 
set up for itself, and take its chance as a sheep among a 
great many large wolves. 

Taking one thing with another, the way the Irish question 
has become a Dweller on the Threshold in Australia has 
no reason, save that it apparently gains sufficient votes to 
turn the scale—is the last straw, in fact—at sundry elections 
and puts men in who would otherwise be out. 

There is not the slightest evidence that Irish autonomy 
would improve the situation. Boer autonomy has _ not 
settled the Boer question, though the Farmers were bought 
at a great price in power and flattery. The first two Prime 
Ministers of the South African Union have been Boers, 
ruling not only over their own people but over their old 
enemies. They were taken into the Imperial councils. 
They gained fame and honours in the war, and one of them 
—the honest one—was noted as the first Prime Minister 
in the Empire who commanded an army in the field. The 
other—the plausible one—was offered the leadership of a 
British army. They raised Boerdom to a pinnacle of glory 
that it could hardly have attained apart from the British 
connection. The Boer says proudly that, though he went 
down before overwhelming numbers, he fell with pomp 
greater than that of victory. He won the last little battle 
and finished the war with the capture of a noted British 
general. He says that one Boer soldier is as good as two 
or more British ones, and quotes figures in proof. The 
autonomous Boer apparently isn’t quite content, despite 
all these advantages and all these salves to his vanity, and 
when the Boer dynasty of Prime Ministers runs out he 
may be less content. So the chance as regards the auto- 
nomous Hibernian seems small indeed. And however happy 
he was in his autonomy, he would remain in Australian 
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politics, thanks to his incurable habit of getting into politics. 
As a brother and fellow-subject he would still bring all the 
resources of a poetic mind to bear on difficult financial 
problems which even a Scottish Jew (Donald Moses 
or Aaron Macdonald by name) would find almost too 
much for him. 


On the other hand, should Ireland be granted complete _ 


independence—the most remorseless and uncompromising 
sort of independence—the Dominions could regretfully inform 
their esteemed folk of Irish birth that they had become 
aliens, subjects of a friendly foreign Power, without votes 
of any sort and not eligible for seats in Parliament or in 
municipal councils or on the Bench, nor even capable of 
holding freeholds or hotel licences. And they might 
reluctantly inform the Irish of the second generation that, 
as the children of aliens—retrospective aliens if the parents 
were dead—they came into the same category. After that 
naturalization might commence, but under strict limitations. 
One condition would, of course, be that applicants should 
abjure the Irish Republic and all its works and secure letters 
of denaturalization from Dublin or Tara, or whatever the 
place might be. All this would be absolutely necessary. 
A citizen with a divided allegiance, which he was allowed 
to hold in secret and without question, would be a sketchy 
person and even an anomaly. 


Possibly the Big Dominions tend to jndge things too © 


much by acreage. The Australian Commonwealth consists 
of five mainland and one island State. The smallest of the 
mainland States consists of 87,884 square miles, the largest 


of 975,920 square miles. These miles may be very dry and ~ 


very barren miles, but they are very numerous, and a 
people accustomed to these mouth-filling figures may be 
pardoned if they fail to appreciate the importance of an 
island 31,798 square miles in area, very short of coal and 
iron, not too well supplied with forests, only moderately 
rich in water power, and inhabited by a race of wasps who 
don’t even keep to their own nest, but spread far and wide. 
The place yields no surplus revenue. Regarded as a 
necessary strategic position, its ownership seems not a 


hundredth part so essential to England as the ownership ~ 


of France or Belgium, which the British people contrive 
to do without. Certainly it seems no more essential than 
the possession of Cuba or Mexico is to the United States, 
or as the possession of the United States itself is to Canada. 

Ireland is not on the direct road to any place except 
Labrador, and the hostility of Labrador has probably been 
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overrated. A Monroe Doctrine of the Atlantic could warn 
off intruders. The population which it might be necessary 
to withdraw (their fixed property being paid for in Irish 
bonds) appears nothing so very great after all. Room 


‘ could be made for it by sending back (deporting) a much 


larger number of people of Irish birth or parentage (their 
fixed property being paid for by the return of said Irish 
bonds). After that, if hostilities broke out, though there 
isn’t a vestige of reason why they should, they could be 
dealt with by bombardment and blockade in the orthodox 
fashion. Dublin might be laid in ashes and Cork made a 
Guy Fawkes show. 

At present the British Government wastes valuable 
policemen on the desert air and settles nothing. No doubt 
the Irish question might be brought to a sudden and 
definite end if the Government fetched all the wilder and 
more ferocious of its Asiatic and African troops to the 
island and told them to let their animal spirits loose and 
keep the plunder, and assured them that no questions 
would be asked. But this sort of thing would demoralize 
the troops; it would cause remark ; and no British Ministry 
feels like going to perdition when it dies for the sake of 
31,798 square miles, partly bog. Perdition looks both 
unpleasantly hct and unpleasantly permanent, although there 
are doubtless many interesting characters to be met there. 
Nobody, not even Cromwell, ever found out how to pacify 
Ireland and save his soul at the same time. 

It is just possible that 90 per cent. of the Irish trouble 
arises through the English attitude that the place is indis- 
pensable ; that it can never be parted with until the latest 
sun sets redly in blood and fire on the greatest of all empires 
and its last remaining loyal sons and daughters sink with 
the wreck ; and that the loss of this petty isle would mark 
the beginning of the end. It would be the shifting back 
of the image of Terminus, the god, and if Terminus once 
got on the run the theory is that he would never stop 
running. Even an atoll, a coral reef or a floating wreck, 
let alone an island, might suffer from swelled head or varicose 
cranium if constantly taught that it was the keystone of 
so stupendous an arch. It is questionable if the theory 
rests on any sure foundation. Great Britain has never been 
of an abandoning disposition, yet it has lost many places 
and still its sun refuses to set. It lost the very cradle of the 
Empire—the French provinces from which sprang its Norman 
and Angevin kings—lost it by shameful defeat after straining 
every nerve first to retain and then to recover it. It lost - 
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the thirteen original States on the other side of the Atlantic 
and the vast possibilities attached to them. It dropped 
rather than lost Denmark, the home of Canute’s dynasty, 
and Hanover, from which the four Georges emerged. In 
each case the territory ruled from the English capital was 
seriously diminished. The Boer States wre found and lost 
and found again. Java was held and abandoned, likewise 
Tangier. The finding and losing of Scotland was almost an 
everyday matter with England for three centuries. None 
of these comings and goings broke down the imperial arch. 
The beginning of England’s permanent greatness, when 
Englishmen first set the world ablaze under Elizabeth, came 
when Scotland was still out of the partnership. It came 
when Ireland had not been really conquered and started 
on its long career as a grave for England’s hopes, reputations, 
treasure and policemen, and when there wasn’t a single 
Trishman in Australia to disturb the local kangaroo. Possibly 
England without Ireland would be a gainer, just as Spain 
shows signs of entering on a new era now that it has got rid 
of the millstone or unburned corpse or haunting spectre of 
Cuba. That ex-possession is far larger and more valuable 
than Ireland, but its revenue was more than swallowed up 
in the cost of holding it. Its spaciousness only afforded 
more room to bury armies in, and when Spain had trouble 
in Europe it had to fight with one eye cast back over its 
shoulder lest its Ever Faithful Isle might assail it from 
behind and bite it in its dishonourable parts. To-day the 
Speaker, or whatever may be the name of the official who 
presides over the Cortes, can rule Sefior Esparto y Garlic 
out of order if that misdirected and ill-judged member for 
Fernando Po even mentions Cuban affairs, and there is a 
great peace. 

I submit with all due respect that there might be a 
great peace in England also if it dropped its Cuba, not because 
the isle can’t be kept, but because it isn’t worth keeping 
on the available terms and isn’t one-tenth as important as 
it imagines. 

JAMES EDMOND 
(Ex-Editor of the Bulletin, Sydney) 
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SHELLEY AND THE THAMES—WITH 
SOME DIGRESSIONS 


SHELLEY loved to be near water—nearly all poets have 
had a like affection for it—and from the days of his child- 
hood at Field Place, where he played at boats on the fish- 
ponds (they have long since disappeared) until he became the 
owner of the ill-fated yacht Ariel, the poet was never for 
long away from the element which was to quench his ardent 
spirit at last. : 

When at school at Brentford, Shelley and his friend 
Medwin would play truant and row to Kew, and once they 
went as far as Richmond to see Mrs. Jordan as Peggy in 
Garrick’s comedy of The Country Girl. (It was of this 
charming actress that Leigh Hunt said: ‘“‘ The very sound 


of the little familiar word ‘bud’ from her lips... was 


the whole concentrated world of thg power of loving ”’— 
“bud ” being Peggy’s pet name for her guardian.) And this 
was Shelley’s first visit to a theatre. 

Though we hear of Shelley rowing in a regatta at Eton, 
it does not appear that he did much boating either there or 
at Oxford; but he would have spent much of his time by 
the river-side, and in “‘ The Boat on the Serchio”’ he refers 
to pleasant recollections of his schooldays : 


Those bottles of warm tea— 
(Give me some straw)—must be stowed tenderly ; 
Such as we used, in summer after six, 
To cram in great-coat pockets, and to mix 
Hard eggs and radishes and rolls at Eton, 
And, couched on stolen hay in those green harbours 
Farmers called gaps, and we schoolboys called arbours, 
Would feast till eight. 


Fond as Shelley was of water, it does not appear that he 
ever learned to swim, though his constant companions in 
Italy were Trelawny and Byron, both almost amphibious. 
To the former he said: “‘ Why can’t I swim ?—it seems so 
very easy.’ His companion replied: ‘“ Because you think 
you can’t; take a header off this bank and, when you rise, 
turn on your back ; you will float like a duck.” 

The poet dragged off his clothes and obediently plunged 


_in; but, instead of floating, he, in Trelawny’s words, “ lay 


stretched out on the bottom like a conger-eel, not making 
the least effort to save himself. He would have been 
drowned if I had not instantly fished him out.” 
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In the management of a sailing-boat Shelley was no 
more efficient ; and we are told of an occasion on board the 
Ariel when there was a dreadful confusion of ropes and 
tiller, and how Williams, who was instructing, cried ‘‘ Luff”; 
Shelley put the helm the wrong way, his hat was knocked 
overboard, and he nearly followed it. In river navigation 
Shelley was more at home than in the management of a 
yacht, and he could take an oar and stick to his seat against 
any force of current or wind, though it should involve several 
miles of hard pulling. 


Shelley’s quaint fancy for making and launching fleets: 


of little paper boats is well known, and many of his com- 
panions have referred to it. In Wales he would sail a 
wooden boat in the mountain streams, and once improvised 
a sail for it out of a bank-note; a pond near Primrose Hill, 
another in the Vale of Health, Hampstead, a pool in the 
heath above Bracknell, the Serpentine River, and, latter, a 
bowl of quicksilver in Henry Reveley’s workshop at Leghorn, 
bore these little argosies, laden with manv fantasies. 

In 1815 Shelley and his wife Mary were living in a cottage 
at Bishopgate, a remote and secluded spot on the border of 
Windsor Forest, which had probably been found for them 
by their good friend Thomas Love Peacock, whose school- 
days had been passed near by at Englefield Green; it was 
this friend, the author of The Genius of the Thames, who 
suggested the river-trip which forms the motif of this 
article. 

So let us, in imagination, set forth from Windsor 
towards the end of August 1815, with Shelley, Mary and his 
friends Peacock and Charles Clairmont, to visit the source 
of the Thames. The weather, that most important item 
of a boating excursion, was, we are told, fine, but not too 
hot for rowing, and the Thames, as those who love it know, 
is never more delightful than in the serene days of early 
autumn, when stillness and peace seem to brood over the 
river and the light mists of morning and evening wreathe 
it as with a veil. 

The trip to Lechlade took about ten days. Starting 
from Windsor, one may indicate a probable itinerary for 
the voyage, for unfortunately the diary which Mary kept 
during the trip has been lost or destroyed, and so throughout 
one must reconstruct the journey of these to-be-envied 
travellers, and, like Dick Swiveller’s Marchioness, ‘“‘ make 
believe. very much”: and, after all, making believe is often 


pleasant, too. The party was entirely happy—Shelley | 


wildly so, and in his face shone the ruddy, healthy com- 
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plexion of autumn, and, as Peacock relates, he was twice 
as fat as he used to be. 

Perhaps the increase of weight and the glow of health 
may have been due in some measure to a diet more generous 
and regular than that to which the poet was accustomed ; 
always simple to abstemiousness, he had been “ living 
chiefly on tea and bread and butter, drinking occasionally 
a sort of spurious lemonade made of some powder in a box.” 

Peacock prescribed, and probably exhibited, peppered 
mutton chops, and Shelley during the trip accepted the 


innovation and throve on it. 


The first day’s journey would take the little party as 
far as Cookham—one may suppcse that they took things 
easily and made about twelve miles each day—and on the 
way the beauties of Cieveden’s wocds must have appealed 
to them all. Shelley may have recailed Pope’s lines on the 
profligate Duke of Buckingham (who built the original 


- mansion) and his no less abandoned mistress, the Countess 


of Shrewsbury: she it was who, in the habit of a page, 
held her lover’s horse while he fought with, and killed, her 
husband : 


Gallant and gay, in Cleveden’s proud alcove, 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love. 


At Cookham perhaps that old-fashioned inn the “ Bell and 
the Dragon’? may have afforded entertainment ; it is the 
only inn we have met with named after the remarkable 
adventure of the astute and far-seeing Daniel. 

Marlow would be sure to attract Shelley, for his friend 
Peacock lived there, and would discourse of its beauties: 
so by the high-pitched wooden bridge and the pretty old- 
fashioned church (both gone, alas!) the party would surely 
land and make their way into the town and to Peacock’s 
house. 

Shelley was to know Marlow well before long, for it was 
there that a vear later he went to live (forever, as he said), 
in order to be near the silver winding way which he had 
learned to love, and enjoy the society of his friend. 

Albion House, which the poet took on a twenty-one 
years’ lease as ‘‘a fixed, settled, eternal home,” has been 
altered but little externally, but it has become, instead of 
one house, three cottages. It stands about half a mile 
from the river in West Street, which was in 1816 a country 
road, and old views show it as detached ; it is not so now. 
The house, which is quaintly picturesque, had a pleasant 
garden (a pretty picture of this by G. D. Leslie was exhibited 
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at the Academy some years ago). There was also a spacious 
room which Shelley used as a library. The interior dis- 
position was necessarily much altered when the change 
was made some seventy years ago ; but a room in which the 
writer has often slept, that on the right of the first floor, was 
said forty years ago by the then landlady to be, traditionally, 
Shelley’s bedroom. 

The happy dreams of too sanguine Shelley were unful- 
filled: the “ forever’? dwindled to a year, for the house, 
like many of its time, was cold and damp, and there was no 


view of the river from any of its windows. When the glories 


of summer had faded, the poet’s health and spirits failed, 
and before the swallows came again he had departed to 
Italy, never to return. 

Shortly after leaving Marlow, Peacock wouid surely 
indicate haunted Bisham Abbey to the lover of the mysteri- 
ous and tell the story of the poor boy who suffered so cruelly 
for the blotting of his copybooks. All this neighbourhood 
was soon to become a favourite haunt of the poet, notably 
the willow-fringed island near Medmenham, where he would 
muse and compose, returning to Marlow wreathed with 
flowers : ‘ 


. here young Shelley oft would dream, 
And oft declaim, 

While yet he wandered by thy stream, 
Unknown to fame. 


A hundred years ago he faced 
The mystic portals, 

And Fame long since his name has placed 
With the Immortals, 


as a poet of the Thames has written. 

Medmenham Abbey would be known to Pencil, and 
he could tell of the Hell-fire Club, founded by Lord le 
Despencer, which numbered among its members the Earl of 
Sandwich, Bubb Doddington, Wilkes and Churchill, and the 
‘goings on’’ which scandalized the neighbours, for these 
revellers lived up to their motto—Fay ce que voudras. 

And so on to Hambledon Lock and weir, now rectified 
and less picturesque than it used to be, but pleasant still. 
We used to moor the punt under the willows there in the 
summer evenings long ago, and my mother would make tea 
and read Cranford or Our Village while we fished; there 
were great barbel in the weir pool in those day 3—there may 
be still. And, towards evening, Henley and the old “Red 
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Lion.” It was there, tradition tells us, that Shenstone 
scratched on a window-pane his eulogy of inns in general : 


Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn. 


The “Lion” has been much altered of late years; one 
can no longer drive under the archway to the coachyard—the 


Jarchway characteristic of all the old coaching inns, on one 


side of which was the commercial room and the cosy bar, 
on the other the coffee-room. 

Henley has changed, too. The timbered houses that’ 
made Hart Street glorious have gone; though there are still 
some of the Georgian period, with mellow bricks and small- 
paned sashes, and when their massive doors are open pleasant 
vistas of garden are revealed; but ugly new buildings, 
plate glass and picture palaces have destroyed the charm of 
Henley. 

Forty years ago the old town was a quiet, drowsy place, 
save at Regatta time, and the writer recalls it most clearly 
as it used to look on fine, still days at the end of August, 
which was the time of Shelley’s visit: a few loungers have 
gathered outside the ‘‘ Catherine Wheel,” some dogs lie dozing ~ 
in the sunshine, there is a touch of autumn in the air, and a 
belated minstrel troupe are singing “‘ When the Swallows 
Nest Again.” On leaving Henley the voyagers would 
embark from the wharf by the bridge, and Mary would steer 
them past the island on the barge stream side to Marsh 
Lock. 

After leaving Marsh Lock the party might follow the main 
stream to Wargrave, or fortuitously, the secluded Heneton 
backwater, the prettiest on the Thames, albeit now too well 
known. 

At the “George and Dragon,” what ducks and green peas 
Mrs. Wyatt provided for us in old days! Perhaps some 
refreshment was taken, but it would be too early for dinner, 
and, setting out again, the outlet of sylvan and secluded 
Patrick’s Stream and Shiplake Lock would be passed, and 
so to Sonning and dinner at the “* White Hart”: 


To the music of trees— 

In sight of the swift river running— 
Off cuts of roast beef and a prime Cheddar cheese, 
And a tankard of bitter at Sonning, 
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as a minstrel of a later date has sung. The ‘“ White Hart” is 
changed and modernized, like so many of the river inns, 
and the shades of Mr. and Mrs. Lockley, those kindly hosts, 
if they revisit the glimpses of the moon, must wander forlorn 
amid the new surroundings. 

Enthusiasts such as Shelley and his friend could not 
fail to be charmed with the summer evening outlook from 
the bowers of roses in the garden of the old ‘‘ White Hart.” 
They would see the sunset glowing on the bridge and gilding 
the burnished wings of the swallows as they passed under 
its arches, the lengthening shadows of the great elms which 
stood on the opposite bank would fall at their feet, and there 
would be none but congruous sounds—the cawing of the 
homeward-bound rooks or the splash of a rising fish. 

Beautiful Sonning bridge was threatened with destruc- 
tion a few years ago; soulless vandals proposed to set in its 
place an iron-girder bridge. Is there any country so deplor- 
ably lacking in reverence for, and care of, its architectural. 
treasures as our own ? 

The day’s work would terminate at Caversham, and the 
old “White Hart’? (long since pulled down) by the bridge 
was an inn well known for its comforts. 

From Caversham the river is uninteresting until Maple- 
durham Lock and the adjoining mill make amends. It may 
be that Shelley landed here to see Mapledurham House, 
for it was in this Elizabethan home that Mr. Pope used to 
visit the Misses Blount and write his pungent epistles. 
This sixteenth-century house could not escape the notice 
of those who loved beautiful things: it is built of warm red 
brick ; it has, as Dickens wrote of the Maypole Inn, “‘ more 
gable ends than a lazy man would care to count on a sunny 


day’?; there is a secret passage, antique furniture and a. 


wonderful set of pewter to delight the heart of the con- 
noisseur, 

One of the old inns at Wallingford would be the next 
stopping-place, and from thence onwards is some of the most 


typical of Thames scenery—quiet, peaceful reaches, secluded 


bays, homes of the lily and the dragon-fly, weirs from which 
the spray of tumbling water brings the fresh keen scent of 
weeds and rushes. 

And this was just such a ministration as Mary and 
Shelley were in need of after the fever and the fret which 
they had endured, separated from each other, save for brief 
and dangerous meetings (Shelley was threatened with arrest 
for debt) on dull November days in Gray’s Inn Gardens, 
Kentish Town Fields and Staples Inn; they passed from 
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one cheap lodging to another, and when at last reunited they 
lacked the means to procure food. 

There is a pathetic record in Mary’s journal of these 
trials: ‘‘ People want their money : won ’t send up dinner, 
and we are very hungry. . Shelley goes to Peacock’s : 
comes home with little cakes.” The winter of this discon- 
tent must have seemed like some ill-dream to Mary and 
Shelley in the calm happiness of their river holiday. 

Shelley and his party arrived at Oxford in the evening, 
and left at four o’clock the next day. We get an authentic 
glimpse of them rambling through the town, contemplating 
the very rooms where the two infidels Shelley and Hogg | 
had so often heard the chimes at midnight and debated so 
many problems; they visited the Bodleian Library too, 
now by a strange vicissitude become the depository for 
precious memorials and relics of the poet-pioneer, whose 
philosophy was so shocking to the exiguous minds of the 
authorities of his day. 

Above Oxford the valley with its wooded slopes is left 
behind and the breezes blow, fresh and free, over a cham- 
paign of pasture fields and water-meadows. 

Passing Port Meadow, populous with grazing geese, the 
wherry would soon be beside the ruins of Godstow Nunnery, 


and Peacock the antiquary would have much to say of Fair 


Rosamond, and how her royal lover “ had made for her a 
house of wonderful working; so that no man or woman 
might come to her, but he that was instructed by the King, 
or such as were right secret with him touching the matter.” 
In Godstow Nunnery Rosamond Clifford (a pretty name) was 
laid to rest ; it had been her home in youthful and innocent 
days, and there for many years she slept in peace. 

It was left to Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, to be less tolerant 
than the Scribes and Pharisees of old. 

Coming into the church to pray, ‘‘ he saw a tombe in the 
middle of the quire, covered with a pall of silke, and set 
about with lights of waxe: and demanding whose tombe 


| it was, he was answered, that it was the tombe of Rosamond, 


that was some time lemman to Henry II, who for the love 
of her had done much good to that ehurch.” 

“Then,” said the churlish priest, “take out of this 
place the harlot, and bury her without the church, lest 
Christian religion should grow in contempt.” 

Thus the bishop cast his stone, and we contrast his 
words with those of the Teacher whose gentle reproof will be 
an example for all time. 

And now some massive ivy-clad walls and mullioned 
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windows is all that remains of the abbey of “ nunnes” 
called Godstow. 

Ten miles further would bring the travellers to Bab- 
lockhithe and to dinner-time, and this is all enchanted 
_ ground, for here the ‘‘ Scholar Gipsy ” of Glanvill’s tale and 
Matthew Arnold’s verse— 


Oxford riders blithe, 
Returning home on summer nights, have met 
Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab-lock-hithe, 
Trailing in the cool stream his fingers wet, 
As the slow punt swings round. 


Perhaps Shelley knew Glanvill’s old tale of the “lad in 
the University of Oxford who was by his poverty forced 
to leave his studies there; and at last to join himself to a 
company of vagabond gipsies. ... After he had been a 
sretty while well exercised in the trade, there chanced to 
ride by a couple of scholars, who had formerly been of his 
acquaintance. ... He told them that the people he was 
with were not such imposters as they were taken for, but 
that they had a traditional kind of learning among them 

. . that himself had learned much of their art, and when 
he had compassed the whole secret, he intended to leave 
their company, and give the world an account of what he 
had learned.” 

Thus old Glanvill. It is a story that would have 
delighted Shelley, who would be apt to note that he and the 
young Scholar had much in common: the same Alma Mater 
had ministered to them both, financial trials had beset 
them, they were dreamers of dreams, wanderers and seekers 
after the mysterious ; but the Scholar’s friends saw him no 
more; he died long, long ago and no one knows his name, 
or where he found a resting-place. _ 

At the Maybush Inn, New Bridge, half way between 
Oxford and Lechlade, the party must have rested, for this 
part of the journey was completed in two days, and no other 
inn is near. 

The accommodation of the “Maybush”’ was surely of the 
simplest. It was so when we spent some quiet days there ten 
years ago, but clean and comfortable, and the host was so 
old that he might have heard at first hand of Shelley’s visit, 
an event which would probably be remembered, for strangers 
rarely explored the little river then. 

The doorway of the inn gives on to the old bridge, for 
it is new in nothing but its name. In the recesses of the 
parapet which spans its Gothic arches one may lean and 
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watch the ducks and flitting fish, and commend the craft 
of the monks who builded so stoutly six hundred years ago. 

And close at hand, its inlet hidden with rushes and 
with willows, the Windrush meets the Thames; and surely 
fairy godmothers must have chosen such names as the 
Dance, the Evenlode and the Windrush for these little 
tributaries: they are suggestive of meads, and flowers, and 


birds and all that makes the summer country-side pleasant. 


The journey draws to an end, but there remains Kelms- 
cot Manor to note, and it was here, about 1870, that William 
Morris came to live, and with him Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

No one has loved the Thames more truly than the great 
craftsman (his romance, News from Nowhere, should be read 
by all who love it too) who rests in the little churchyard at 
Kelmscot, within sound of the undertone of its still small 
voice. 

And, at last, Lechlade. This old-fashioned town (the 
guide-books cail it quiet and dull) has changed but little 
since Shelley’s visit; the New Inn, at which the party 
probably put up, is as he knew it, and it is pleasant to see 
in the cofiee-room a little engraved portrait of the poet, 
with a copy of the elegy. 

Within afew yards is the church dedicated to St. Lawrence, 
whose reputed fate is reminiscent of the last sad rites on the 
beach at Spezzia. The churchyard, where Shelley mused 
of graves, of worms and epitaphs and composed “‘ A Summer 
Evening Churchyard,” is a peaceful resting-place. Many 
hours has the writer passed there with the sexton and an 
attendant robin, while the old man with pickaxe and with 
spade shaped the narrow cell and discussed of his ancient 
craft, “‘ that builds stronger than the mason, the shipwright 
or the carpenter.”’ This spot, so peaceful and retired, led 
the poet to hope 


. .. that death doth hide from human sight 
Sweet secrets, or beside its breathless sleep 
That loveliest dreams perpetual watch do keep. 


The ‘“‘obscurest glen”? mentioned in the first verse of the 
poem seems to be a poetic fiction: there is no glen, obscure 
or otherwise, to be seen from the churchyard: only, from 
the further gate, a prospect over pasture fields towards the 
river. 

It was Shelley’s ambition to visit the source of the 
Thames ; but this is impossible by boat, as the diminished 
stream is usually only navigable for a few miles above 
Lechlade: the source is far off among the Cotswold Hills. 
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The furthest point which the party reached was a mile 
or two beyond the beautiful old church at Ingleshay, still 
unspoilt by the heavy hand of the restorer. Here the river 
runs over shallows, “‘ where the weeds became so enormously 
thick and high that all three of us tugging could not move 
the boat an inch; the water also, a little further on, was so 
shallow that it barely covered the hoofs of some cows 
standing in the middle to drink.” 

Shelley must have enjoyed all this to the full: the river 
bright and sparkling on the shallows, the brown stones 
shining beneath, wrinkled rushes bending to the light air, 
the banks fringed with ancient willows whose roots weave a 
network of coral in the clear water, and the cattle standing 
in the midst to drink—a happy time! Most of us can 
recall some such scenes, and the eyes get a little dim perhaps: 


Rarely, rarely comest thou, 
Spirit of Delight ! 


In old days there were two weirs between Cricklade and 
Lechlade, and these kept a head of water and made naviga- 
tion possible. They had disappeared long before the date 
of Shelley’s visit, but some remains of them may still be 
traced: they probably were disused and neglected when the 
Thames and Severn Canal was opened. 

It is a pity that the eleven miles of beautiful scenery 


between Lechlade and Cricklade should be lost to boating - 


people, and the writer urged the Thames Conservancy some 
years ago, unsuccessfully, to reinstate the weirs. 

Every mile of our beautiful river should be made navig- 
able. The Thames is a unique possession, though it has been 
neglected and vulgarized, and the charm of some of its 
reaches has been destroyed by the erection of buildings 
that would cause even a district surveyor to blush with 
shame. 

Disappointed in his project of exploring the sources 
of the Thames, Shelley, who throughout the trip had been 
in the wildest spirits, proposed that they should all extend 
the journey. His suggestion was that they should proceed 
through the Thames and Severn Canal, which joins the 
Thames at Lechlade, so to the Severn, and then, ‘‘ by the 
help of divers canals and rivers, to leave North Wales, and, 
traversing the inland counties, to reach Durham and the 
Lakes, so on to the Tweed, and hence to come out on the 
Forth, nor rest till we reach the Falls of the Clyde, when 
by the time we returned, we should have voyaged two 
thousand miles.” 
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It is perhaps needless to say that there were then no 
waterways which would enable such a tour to be taken— 
nor are there now—and the ambitious project was nipped 
in the bud by the discovery that the fees for the journey 
on the Thames and Severn Canal alone would amount to 
twenty pounds. 

The old canal is now derelict, though in many of the 
sections water remains, and a walk along the towing-path on 
a spring or summer day is full of surprises and delights. 
Bird life is abundant: there are kingfishers and graceful 
terns, kestrels and herons, and all day long the warblers 
chuckle in the reeds, and the yellow-hammer complains of 
his little bit of bread and no cheese. There are otters, 
too, but these are seldom seen, and grass snakes, swimming 
and fishing among the weeds. 

The tour is over, and with it have passed some of the 
happiest days of Shelley’s brief and chequered life. Often 
in imagination did he revisit such scenes and speak of the 
never-to-be-forgotten beauty of those quiet reaches— 


Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver winding way. 
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LAWN TENNIS 


MODERN 


The ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But right or left, as strikes the player, goes. 


THERE is not quite the transparent simplicity which these 
lines imply in the game of lawn tennis to-day, but there 
is no doubt that it is the popular game, and that for every 
one who plays golf or cricket in the summer there are 
probably at least four who play lawn tennis. The fascina- 
tion of the game is not hard to understand. It is played 
in the open air, in a comparatively small space, requires 
only a small number of players, needs no very elaborate 
instruments and provides healthy exercise in a most enjoyable 
and exciting way. It is not difficult to become reasonably 
proficient at the game, and it is a game which gives unending 
chances. You may be a set down to your opponent and 
four or five games behind in a second set and yet win your 
match. It can be made highly scientific or it can be enjoyed 
with a minimum of scientific skill. With all these advantages 
it has yet to win its way into the Great English public 
schools, and so long as it is practically banned there seems 
very little hope of this country ever being able to produce 
players who are good enough at an early enough age to 
wrest the Championship from the invaders. In the U.S.A. 
boys and girls’ clubs are as flourishing, and more so, than 
ordinary clubs, possessing large numbers of courts and ample 
scope and encouragement in tournaments and matches of 
every description. 

The outstanding fact about this year’s lawn tennis was 
of course the success, for the first time in the history of the 
Wimbledon Championships, of an American in the Open 
Singles. For nearly twenty years the Americans have done 
their utmost to win. the highest honour of lawn tennis, 
the World’s Championships on grass, and for the first time 
they have succeeded in the person of Mr. W. T. Tilden, 
whose wonderful all-round play, variety and severity -of 
stroke and cheerful match-winning temperament took Wim- 
bledon by storm this year. It was his first appearance 
in the Centre Court, yet he reached the Challenge round 
with the loss of only three ‘sets, and only lost one set then 
to the holder. He has since equalled Mr. H. L. Doherty’s: 
hitherto unparalleled feat of winning the American Open 
Championship in the same year. Not content with this 
victory in the Singles, America secured the Men’s Doubles 
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Championship with Messrs. Williams and Garland, the 
former perhaps on his day the most brilliant exponent of 
the game in the world and the latter the essence of first- 
class steadiness, with every good shot and no mistake to 
mar them. The Ladies’ Singles once more left the country 
and remained in the possession of the French Girl Champion, 
who, with Miss Ryan, won the Ladies’ Doubles and with 
Mr. Patterson, the Australian, secured the Mixed Doubles. 

This is a disastrous record as far as this country is 
concerned, and it is not easy to see where the remedy lies. 
Every year the critic looks for some rising star in the young 
men players who enter for tournaments, and every year 
he seems destined to be disappointed. It is good, therefore, 
to learn that next year Harrow School have decided to 
recognize lawn tennis as a school game and thus show the 
other great public schools the road which may once more 
lead to the establishment of English supremacy on the Court. 
This year perhaps the most promising discovery was Mr. 
T. Bevan—a young soldier—who only played in tournaments 
late in the season, but who gave signs of developing into 
a very fine player. Among the ladies the critics commonly 
say that there are more signs of young players coming on 
than among the men, and Miss P. L. Howkins, Miss D. C. 
Shepherd, Miss Kemis Betty and my sister, Miss M. McKane, 
have all been cited as promising examples of young English 
players. But the most regular winners of open tournaments 
in this country are still to be found among “ the old guard,” 
both in the men’s and ladies’ events, and it is the regularity 
with which the old-fashioned driving game asserts itself 
that makes the critics despair. This is, however, a little 
unreasonable. It is only comparatively recently that the 


_ lady volleyer has appeared on the scenes. A few years 


ago it would have been considered utterly ridiculous if it 
had been suggested that a French girl of barely twenty 
years should come to Wimbledon and sweep all before 
her in the Championships at her first attempt, playing a 
typical man’s game, serving overhead, volleying and hitting 
with a severity which many men might envy. The old- 
fashioned ladies’ four, in which all the players entrenched 
themselves on the back line and drove at each other in 
rallies of interminable length has gone for ever. It is 
recognized now that even the formation of “one up, one 


| back” is hopelessly outclassed by a pair who can adopt 


the “both up” formation. 
I have recently seen an interview which Mr. G. L. 
Patterson gave at Colombo on his return journey to 
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Australia, and his estimate of Mlle. Lenglen is interesting 
compared with Mr. Tilden’s, which will be found in the 
latter’s new book on the game.* Last year’s Champion 
(Mr. Patterson) went so far as to say, “ Very few men of 
the front rank can beat her level. When I tell you that 
she can beat a player like Gordon Lowe, you can realize 
what she must be like.” 

Mr. Tilden, however, writes as follows: “‘ Mlle. Lenglen’s 
speed of foot is marvellous. She runs fast and easily, 
She delights in acrobatic jumps, many of them unnecessary, 
at all times during her play. She is a wonderful gallery 
player, and wins the popularity that her dashing style 
deserves. She is a brilliant court general, conducting her 
attack with a keen eye on both the court and the gallery.” 
He then goes on to suggest that Mrs. Mallory, the American 
Champion, might quite possibly be Mlle. Lenglen’s successful 
challenger next year. While allowing for patriotic motives 
and the personal element in both these judgments, the 
diversity of opinions about the much discussed French 
Champion is very noticeable. Might not the Executive 
Committee of the All England Club put the matter to the 
test in 1921 by arranging an exhibition match between 
Mile. Lenglen and any first-class man whom she might herself 
select ? Or is it possible that the problem may be settled 
before then by the recently reported match for a wager 
which is to take place between Mlle. Lenglen and her brilliant 
compatriot, M. Laurentz ? 

Mile. Lenglen has not only got all the shots which make 
her game so interesting to the spectator, but she is wonder- 
fully graceful, and is therefore more pleasing to watch 
than perhaps any other player. She runs as fast as a boy, 
.she never seems to be in an awkward position for a shot, 
and she is desperately accurate and steady. Her overhead 
service is quite straightforward, but well-placed and severe, 
and anything in the nature of a weak return is punished 
unniercifully. The most striking point about her low 
volleying is the distance from her body that she hits the 
ball—especially on her back hand with an almost straight 
arm. Mlle. Lenglen has, of course, been playing for many 
years, has been very well coached by her father, and has 
been in training ever since she first started, with the result 
that wherever she goes she wins without much effort. Her 
game was learnt entirely on the hard courts of the Riviera, 
and her victory last year in the Championships at her first 
attempt on a grass court is therefore all the more wonderful, 
* The Art of Lawn Tennis, by William T. Tilden. Methuen & Co., 6s. net. 
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for anyone who has had to change from one surface to 
another knows how difficult it is to get accustomed to the 
strange conditions. We had a good illustration of that at 
Antwerp this year. When the English team first arrived 
there to take part in the Olympic Games on hard courts 
they all started very badly, finding great difficulty in 
controlling the ball and complaining how quickly the balls 
became light. Then came the rain, the courts became 
much heavier and the balls bounced in much the same way 
as off a grass court. The whole team at once payed very 
much better and with greater confidence. 

An interesting comparison which helps to give a clue 
to Mlle. Lenglen’s form is afforded by players of an earlier 
generation who have vivid recollections of Miss Lottie Dodd’s 
achievements. Miss Dodd volleyed and had a forehand and 
backhand drive which was apparently little, if at all, less 
effective than the present Lady Champion’s. She was 
probably a born athlete and far more a natural player than 


Mile. Lenglen, for on giving up lawn tennis she became 


amateur lady golf champion and subsequently archery 
champion. She never devoted her whole life to the one game, 
in the same way as the French girl does, but well-known 
players who have seen both ladies play say that they do 
not know which would have won had a match been possible. 
The question of relative ability of players to-day and of an 
older generation is one that players are never tired of dis- 
cussing. I have heard it maintained with equal certainty 
that Mr. H. L. Doherty at his best would have beaten 
anyone living to-day, that there has never been a player 
with such good shots as Mr, E. W. Lewis, and that no one 
of any generation could possibly expect with any degree 
of certainty to defeat Mr. Tilden. It is rather a profitless 
discussion, for nothing can settle the point, but as the game 
progresses the standard should gradually improve, and I 
should be sorry to think it is true that such a magnificent 
exponent of the “all court”? game as Mr. Tilden could be 
beaten at all easily by any player of a past generation. 

I do not think that I am very well qualified to give 
anything in the nature of advice or instruction, but everyone 
has their own views of how the game should be played and 


what is the best way tolearn. Itis almost a truism nowadays’ 


to say that one should learn young and should learn to 
volley. In the modern game volleying is one of the essentials, 
but it must be learnt with the game as a whole. It is no 
good just being able to hit the ball before it has bounced 
or to hit it terrifically hard. Half the secret of success in 
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volleying lies in knowing in a flash the right ball to come 
up on and the right spot on the opponent’s court to which 
to direct it. Placed volleying is almost always more paying 
than mere hard slamming. In the 1919 Championships 
Mr. Patterson smashed his way to victory with a terrific 
service and hurricane volleying, which seemed to have a 
terrifying effect on his opponents. But a quieter style is 
no less effective. If you watch Mr. Lycett, Mr. Doust, 
Mr. Roper Barrett, or at times Mr. Fisher, you will see the 
art of placed volleying at its best. The play of the American 
team this year enforced the valuable lesson of learning 
when ‘“‘to come up.” Messrs. Johnston and Tilden were 
quite content to stay at the back of the court until they 
had made their opening and could make their excursion 
to the net with safety. 

Another stroke which has increased in importance as 
the game has developed, and on which some champions 
have built their success, is the service. A good first service 


is a very valuable asset and a good second service even. 


more so. A well-known champion of some years ago has 
given me his opinion that the best service for a lady is 
underhand. He says it takes less out of her, is more easily 
controlled, and that no lady’s overhead service is fast enough 
to warrant the effort it entails. Opinions will differ about 
this, and personally I am in favour of an overhead service, 
but the placing of the service is even more important in 
many ways than its pace. There are many examples 
among the leading men players of a comparatively innocuous- 
looking service which is yet very difficult to return. Mr. 
Gore’s service looks comparatively simple, Mr. Doust’s even 
more so, but they are by no means as simple as they look. 
Mrs. Larcombe’s underhand-cut service looks easy, but it 
keeps very low and it is extremely difficult to make a winning 
shot off it. 

Most players find the forehand shot easier than the 
backhand, and in their anxiety to win concentrate on 
this shot and neglect their backhand, which consequently 
develops a weakness that may let them down at a critical 
moment. In practice games the thing to do is to concentrate 
on one’s weakest shot and ignore the number of points 
gained or lost. There is no need to spend laborious hours 
on one shot or to neglect one’s pet shot entirely. I believe 
Captain Wilding used to take a dozen balls on to a court 
and practise one shot for an hour or more by himself; but 
this is making rather a business of what, after all, is a 
recreation. 
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Finally, to come to the most universal and in many 


ways the most enjoyable form of the game, tournament 


tennis: there is no better way of improving one’s game 
than by entering for tournaments, but to this should be 
added a word of warning. Do not enter for a tournament 
week after week consistently all through the summer. 
This, although it is done by large numbers of first and second 
class players, results in staleness and slackness, if nothing 
else, and is too great a strain in every way. The wisest 
plan is perhaps to enter for tournaments not more than 
two weeks running and then take a week’s rest in between. 
Occasionally take a fortnight’s rest and play only practice 
games, and sometimes knock off altogether for a few days 
and come back to the game with renewed zest. I do not, 
of course, suggest this as an inviolable rule—if plans work 
themselves out so, it may be necessary to play in tourna- 
ments for three or four weeks running, but as far as possible 
arrange for adequate “ breathers.” Perhaps I may add one 
last word. Do not take the game too seriously. By that 
I do not for a moment mean that one should encourage 
fooling. Take every shot seriously and concentrate on 
every one, but do not worry too desperately about the 
final result, as if the match were a matter of life and death. 
Lawn tennis is a game and a very fine game, and to play 
it as well as one can and enjoy it without regret is all that 
the keenest player should ask for. 


K. McKane 
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SHANGHAI REVISITED 


To return to the East after an absence of years is to recover 
something of the freshness and keenness of first impressions, 
enhanced by an improved sense of proportion and relative 
values. After long residence in China, one comes, I think, 
to take for granted many beautiful and _ soul-satisfying 
things. Familiarity, and the cares that infest the day, 
combine to dim one’s sense of the philosophic dignity 
inherent in all the East’s conception of life and death and 
in its time-defying institutions: The thorns that spring 
up conceal from us the splendid proportions, the enduring 
strength of that which, say what we will, is by far the 


noblest monument of human wisdom that has come down > 


to us from the wreck-strewn past. Amidst the clamour of 
the money-changers and the nostrum-vendors of the Treaty 
Ports, where East and West alike forget the things that 
matter in their eager pursuit of gain, one often loses sight 
of the profound significance of China’s moral civilization. 
Amidst tlie froth and foam of the breakers, we forget the 
deep unruffled spaces of the sea. And because of our 
restlessness and the haunting memory of our Western birth- 
right, we often depreciate, when we live amongst them, the 
thoughts and ways of these old-world children of the East. 
But when one has left China behind for some years and 


dwelt in the market-places of the West’s triumphant 


civilization, when one has seen that civilization reduced to 
a welter of scientific slaughter and red ruin, we begin to 
perceive, far more clearly than before, the value of that 
system of moral philosophy which is the very breath of 
life to the Chinese, and which has preserved this ancient 
race, if not from attack, at least from disruption. One is, 
then, perforce compelled to face the question whether, as 
the world stands to-day, it is not an impertinence and a 
waste of time for us to continue to urge the Chinese to 


forsake the teachings of their Sages and to believe in the. 


moral superiority of a system which ends in Armageddon. 
When one returns to China and finds this patient people, 


a quarter of the earth’s inhabitants, pursuing its stedfast — 


way, along the lines prescribed by centuries of experience 
and immemorial tradition, and achieving, in spite of new 
perplexities and perils, a degree of stability which Europe 
may well envy, one comes to regard the East’s non-militant 
type of civilization in a new light and its results in clearer 
perspective. 
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There can be, I think, no escape from the conclusion 
that, in the broad conception of life and in the social 
and political systems which arise out of that conception, 
“ Kast is East and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet.” Between the ereative ideas of these two worlds 
there lies a gulf of elemental difference, which neither Time 
nor any tide in the affairs of men can bridge. Considering 
Asia and its philosophy as a whole, disregarding its 
intellectual half-breeds (those brilliant dragon-flies of a 
brief day, that dart erratically across the depths of national 
life), we-may confidently ascribe this difference to the 
permanent hold which the patriarchal family system of 
morals and politics has acquired over the race-mind of the 
East, and to the peculiar virtues and defects produced 
in the masses by that system. But let the fundamental 
causes of that difference be what they may, deep buried in 
the past, its general result has been to produce in the 
Asiatic mind a deep reverence for the absolute and the 
universal, which revolts instinctively from the materialism 
of the West. Ha Oriente lux. It is not for nothing that 
from the East has come every religion which has elevated 
and comforted the hearts of men, for the East has always 
held firmly to the belief that the means of existence are 
less important than its ends. The masses of the people in 
China and Japan are unconsciously nearer to the spirit of 
the Sermon on the Mount than many of the Christian 
communities in Europe and America which subscribe to 
send missionaries to the East. Can anyone deny that the 
forceful individualism upon. which are based the social 
progress and material prosperity of Europe and America 
is morally inferior to the family system of Asia, in which 
the interests of the individual are sacrificed to those of the 
community ? It is the birthright and the instinct of the 
Anglo-Saxon to respect an active self-helping race and to 
despise the passive non-resister ; from the Asiatic point of 
view, it is not only a text but an absolute truth that the 
meek shall inherit the earth. . Your Chinese educated in 
Mission may wear a top-hat and profess to admire our many 
inventions, but the attitude of the East as a whole towards 


} our material civilization is just as disdainful to-day as it 


was in the days of the Great Mogul. As for me, returning 
to the East from lands wherein all our triumphs of 
mechanical ingenuity have been turned to purposes of 
man-slaughter, I find myself more than ever compelled to 
accept and respect the Oriental conception of life—that 
attitude, founded on the wisdom of the ancients, which 
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has given to their form of civilization a stability and harmony 
such as our modern world has never known. The philosophy 
of the Chinese is the birthright, not of an intellectual élite 
(as with us) but of the race; it has taught them that even 
wealth is only a means to a rational end, that the secret of 
human happiness lies rather in being than in doing, and 
that, in this unsubstantial pageant of illusions, the spirit is 
more than the flesh. Thus regarded, all the fitful fever of 
Europe’s social system, all the triumphs of our industrial 
organization, are but the dead-sea fruits of purblind error. 
From the Eastern point of view, 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 


and a civilization which leaves neither time nor place for 
meditation stands, by that very fact, condemned. Despite 
the burden of physical suffering, the hunger and the squalor 
imposed upon countless millions of Asiatics by their passivity, 
and by the intensity of the struggle for survival, accentuated 
by their procreative recklessness, I hold that the East is 
wiser and better than the West. I believe that the social 
institutions which have grown out of the Chinese philosophy 
are nearer to the truth, and therefore moraliy superior to 
our own ; and believing this, I ask myself upon what grounds, 
and to what purpose, do we persist in endeavouring to 
impose upon them not only our mechanical inventions but 
our political panaceas and our conflicting creeds ? 
Shanghai inevitably suggests some such train of thought, 
because here, within the narrow boundaries of the Treaty 
Port, East and West have met on neutral ground and held 
close converse together for seventy years; yet in all things 
that are essential to human intercourse they remain worlds 
apart. Some 800,000 Chinese have their being within the 
borders of the Model Settlement, living for and on the trade 
which has brought together 20,000 white men and Japanese 
at the Yangtsze’s great distributing centre; a large pro- 
portion of these Chinese are humble workers, artisans and 
coolies from Kiangpei, who come in their thousands to 
eat of the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table. All 
around and about the lordly mansions of the foreign 
trader that line the banks of the Whangpoo, and within 
a stone’s-throw of the splendid villas of the suburbs, the 
tide of native life flows on, practically untouched in its 
ancestral ways by all the words and works of the stranger. 
If, by some miracle, every foreigner could be suddenly 
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transported from China to-morrow, their going would have 
no more effect upon the inner life of this people than a 
tree feels when the birds leave its branches. They would 
pass, like other unaccountable phenomena, and leave not 
a rack behind. Over-the place where they had been, the 
tide of the nation’s life would flow, unchanging and un- 
changed, and soon their very memory would be forgotten. 
In the back streets of the Settlements at Shanghai, the 
spiritual aloofness of the Chinese race impresses itself just 
as forcibly as in the remotest city of the interior. 

But there is something which impresses itself even more 
than this aloofness of the mind of the East upon the traveller 


‘who returns to China after an absence of years, and that is 


the charm (almost biblical in its old-world quality) which 
lies in the philosophic serenity, the sterling faithfulness and 
the sober efficiency of the race. Dynasties may pass, the 
legions thunder by, but in the finely tempered soul of. this 
people these things abide, and their savour is a fragrance 
of which the heirs of all the ages know nothing. Where, 
in all our world made safe for Democracy, will you find 
anything to compare with the equal-minded fortitude, the 
kindliness, the almost dog-like fidelity of the Chinese, those 
simple virtues, fruits of the Sages’ ancient tree of Knowledge, 
which have made him the most lovable, and perhaps the 
most admirable, of human beings ? 

Fully to appreciate the character of humanity’s primordial 
elder brother, one must have left the East awhile, gone back 
to the restless sources of our ‘“‘ Western learning,” heard 
Bolshevism howling at the gates, and realized the cumulative 
effects of our creed of individualism upon the mind of the 
masses. Thereafter, China, with all its revolutions and 
economic distress, seems like a weather-beaten rock of 
sense and stability in a world of unrest, and the greetings 
of one’s old friends (teachers, traders and servants) come 
like some strain of homely music, half-forgotten. What 
have we to offer to the Chinese that shall serve them better 
than the virtues that are theirs? Shall we lure them from 
their fields to our factories, for the speeding up of trade ? 
With Christian Europe in the melting-pot, shall we tell 
them that Christianity will cure the thousand natural ills 
that flesh is heir to? No doubt but that we shall do these 
things, and continue to call them progress ; but let us not 
hope, in the doing of them, to convince the East of our 
moral or intellectual superiority. 

To return to the places where the best years of one’s 
life have been spent, to be a transient spectator where once 
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one played even a small part upon the stage, must always 
be a heart-stirring adventure, fraught with a gentle melan. 
choly of retrospection, half pleasure and half pain. The 
pain predominates when, amidst the whispering ghosts of 
the years that are gone, one seeks in vain for the old familiar 
places, where only a few surviving landmarks greet one 
like old friends in a strange land. The changes which the 
hand of man has wrought in and about the Foreign Settle- 
ments of Shanghai during the past ten years have been as 
many and as great as those of any mushroom Eldorado of 
the New World, so that the revenant in search of old haunts 
wanders here “ like a pelican in the wilderness.” On all sides 
the triumphs of commerce-in-the-grand-manner confront 
him, imposing manifestations and appliances of noise and 
haste to the business of barter, more suggestive of Chicago 
than of the easygoing Shanghai of bygone days. It is 
as if Aladdin had persuaded every citizen to change his old 
lamps for new, his ricksha for a motor-car, and henceforth 
to live in a fever of transatlantic hustle and bustle. All 
over the East the traveller of to-day will find portents and 
proofs of a world of change, but nowhere such a trans- 
figuration, such breathless haste and hunger for new things, 
such a clean sweep of old signposts, as in the foreign 
community of Shanghai. Tientsin and Canton, for all 
their new traffics and discoveries, still preserve the essential 
features of their youth. Yokohama, by comparison, stands 
unchanged and rooted in her ancient ways. 

The causes of Yokohama’s comparative immutability 
and of Shanghai’s swift-moving development lie so obviously 
in the conditions under which the Western trader exists 
in Japan and China respectively, that they call for little 
explanation. Both these Treaty Ports are, of their origin, 
exotic growths, excrescences grafted by force of arms upon 
the native tree of trade. Japan, being wise in her generation, 
and having diligently acquired the Western science of man- 
killing by machinery, has thrown off the shackles of extra- 
territoriality ; and the stranger within her gates has never 
been quite comfortable since. But for China, with her 
patriarchal system and atavistic resistance to change, such 
an effort was impossible, and with the passing years, as 
her weakness increased with the crafts and assaults of the 
earth-hungry Powers, Shanghai has become not only 
the stronghold of the extra-territorialized trader, but the 
favourite residence and safety-vault of Chinese officials en 


retraite and a very Cave of Adullam for political refugees 


and plotters of every description. Under such conditions, 
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it was inevitable that the city should wax fat and kick ; 
that the little self-governing community of foreign merchants, 
exempt from all laws and taxation save those of their own 
making and their Taiping-days Charter, should grow into 
a great Free Town, richer by far than any of the Hanseatic 
League. The Shanghai of to-day is, in fact, a little State, 
an imperium in imperio, administered by the Council elected 
by the foreign landrenters, in which close upon a million 
Chinese enjoy the benefits of law and order (but no votes) 
in return for a modest rate of taxation. All the nations 
and kindreds of the earth have forgathered here, with 
fifteen Consuls flying fifteen flags, and each takes its part, 
tant bien que mal, in the affairs of the Settlement. It is 
a League of Nations, 7x parvo, which has stood the test 


‘of time, building up its administration by gradual process 


of precedents, and held together by the effective bond of 
a common interest in the development and _ protection of 
trade. As an object-lesson of the federation of the world 
on a small scale, the Model Settlement of Shanghai deserves 
more attention than it has yet received from political 
economists. When that object-lesson is studied, it will be 
observed that the foundations, upon which the success of 
the experiment has rested, differ in one very important 
respect from those upon which Mr. President Wilson and 
Lord Robert Cecil have proposed to build their League of 
Nations. The success of international co-operation at 
Shanghai has been brought about by the fact that, 
because the British landrenters have always been in a con- 
siderable majority, the control of the administration has 
been automatically vested in British hands; the little State 
has thus enjoyed the benefits of a continuous policy and a. 
recognized directing authority. If the day ever comes— 
and the Japanese are moving heaven and earth to attain 
it—when the control of the administration becomes a bone 
of contention between seriously divided national factions, 
the doom of the Model Settlement is sealed. The ideal of 
the League of Nations, based on a community of sentiment, 
may be admirable in theory, but its successful application 
involves the necessity of recognition by all concerned of 
a common interest and an authoritative executive. It is 
on the rock of imaginary equal rights that the good ship 
Utopia goes to pieces. ; 
Meanwhile Shanghai, having 1,100 British voters on its 
landrenters’ list, as against 300 Japanese, 230 Americans 
and 150 Germans, still steers its prosperous course, unper- 
turbed by the distant thunder of a world at war or the 
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clouds of political strife that gather on the near horizon, 
How prosperous that course has been since 1913, he who 
runs may see; evidence of wealth, increasing and _ prolific, 
abounds on every side, from the teeming activity of wharves, 
warehouses and factories to the Capuan villas of the Bubbling 
Well. And the ease with which money has been made, 
both by merchants and mandarins, is reflected in the mon- 
strous cost of living and in a degree of luxury in some 
respects unequalled either in New York or Buenos Aires, 
I have seen something of the stupendous wealth of both 
these cities during and since the war; I have walked their 
streets and dwelt in their hotels, wondering, like a poor 
relation, at the princeliness of their pomps and vanities, 
the lavishness of their resplendent lives; but in the matter 
of mellow creature comforts, of savoury fleshpots deftly 
served, no Croesus of America, North or South, can ever 
hope to attain to the comfortable heights and depths that 
Shanghai takes for granted, because not all his wealth can 
buy the swift, soft-footed service, the ubiquitous efficiency, 
of the Chinese house-boy, gardener or cook. And neither 
Fifth Avenue nor the Calle Florida is in the habit of treating 
the dollar with quite the same splendid. insouciance as 
Shanghai’s Nanking Road. When, last year, the exchange 
of the Mexican stood at about six shillings, Shanghai spent 
it in the same cheerful spirit as when it was worth two, 


Converted into sterling, salaries and prices in the gorgeous }. 


Kast verged on the ludicrous and, for the passing stranger, 
on the disastrous. To pay the equivalent of £3 a day for 
the meagrest of hotel accommodation, 24s. an hour for the 
hire of a Ford car, 4s. 6d. for having one’s hair cut and 
ls. 2d. for the daily paper is to fill one with something more 
than respect for the Orient. 

It was, of course, to be expected that with the develop- 
ment of railways opening up the interior, strategic trade 
centres like Shanghai and Hankow would grow and flourish 
exceedingly. But something more than an ordinary expan- 
sion of commerce was needed to produce the exuberant 


prosperity and modernity of present-day Shanghai. The] 


vast profits of five years of war trade, practically untaxed, 
account for a good deal, and the hoarded wealth brought 
into the safe refuge of the Settlement by retired Chinese 
and Manchu officials since the upheaval of the Revolution 
brought much new grist to the local mills of trade. The 
results, in any case, are astonishing, and not the least 
remarkable feature of the swiftly changing scene is the 
American air of hustle and bustle which has come to prevail 
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in this most cosmopolitan of all communities. The teeming 
tide of life which flowed along the Maloo ten years ago was 
a gently meandering stream compared with the turbulent 
torrent of to-day. Looking back on the even tenor of 
existence in those days, the present kaleidoscopic activities 
of the community seem incredibly remote from their 
serenity ; it is the difference between a vicar’s garden party 
and a race meeting. During and since the war there has 
been, naturally enough, a new and by no means incon- 
siderable invasion of China by American firms and American 
ideas; also, the increasing number of Chinese students 
educated in the States was bound to produce its first and 
most conspicuous effects in the Settlements, which have ever 
been Young China’s headquarters and chief stamping-ground. 
Nevertheless, compared to the whole foreign community, 
the number of Americans in Shanghai, missionaries included, 
has not been enough to leaven the whole lump. Rather it 
would seem that similar economic conditions have produced 
similar results in Shanghai and Chicago. The gods have 
dropped the bait of opportunity into the pool of enter- 
prise, and the fishes dart hither in a restless commotion 
of competition. 

Here and there, above the tumultuous tide of change, 
a few old landmarks stand out and bring to mind the easy- 
going past—the Cathedral and the Custom House, the 


_Lyceum Theatre and Country Club, the Joss-house at the 


Bubbling Well, the goodly messuage of the British Consulate, 
and the Racecourse (once on the outskirts, now at the very 
heart of the Settlement), a perennial monument to the 
foresight of the first City Fathers. Even on the Bund, 
amidst the turmoil of tramcars, motors and lorries, there 
are sights and sounds that recall the Shanghai of early 
days: the mustering of brokers’ victorias at the Bank, 
owners, mafoos and ponies just as they were years 
and years ago, and all serenely unconscious of being an 
anachronism ; the rhythmic chant of swift-moving coolies 
unloading cargo at the jetties, the never-ceasing song of 
native labour; wheelbarrow coolies staggering under their 
monstrous burdens. And on the river, the old familiar 
vision of junks and sampans innumerable, blue sails and 
brown, and twirling yuloh blades, the moving homes of men 
whose lives are as the lives of their forefathers were in the 
old time before them, and as the lives of their sons will be, 
when we are all forgotten. These glimpses and voices from 
the dense background of purely native life, these swift 
intimations of its pitiless struggle for sheer survival, seem 
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to me full of a deeper significance than all the glamour and 
glitter of Shanghai’s exotic modernity. As I watch the 
human pageant, the social activities of Mrs. Compradore 
Wang, driving in her Rolls-Royce to her villa in the western 
district, or those of Mrs. Rosenkrantz, who takes her to 
the play at the Lyceum, count for less than these half- 
naked coolies singing at their work. For these ladies are 
at best but transient phenomena, froth on the crest of a 
wave ; but the humble sons of Han are as they have been 
since the days of Babylon, and as they will be when Europe’s 
present frontiers are wiped out, a great tide of the ocean 
of human life, mysterious and profound. 

_ When one reflects upon the present state and probable 
future of industrialism in Europe and America, the antlike 
capacity of the Chinese for monotonous labour assumes a 
new significance. Not only does it explain most of the 
rapid growth of Shanghai, but it brings before us, much 
nearer than of old, the vision of the only real Yellow Peril, 
the competitive results of this mass of unsophisticated, 
cheap labour upon countless workshops and factories over- 
seas. Here, before our eyes, are the beginnings of a new 


phase and new consequences of economic pressure, unmis- | 


takable evidences of the fact that Capital is beginning to 
perceive the value of this vast reservoir of efficient, easily 
contented workers, and is making ready to use it. Already 
captains of industry—Americans, British, Germans, Japanese 
(especially Japanese)—are hastening to map out the ground, 
selecting coigns of vantage all over the country for the 
organization and application of all this dynamic energy 
to the development of manufactures; and this assuredly is 
only the thin end of a wedge which must eventually move 
the whole fabric of international trade. Assuming that 
industrial enterprise can be organized in China under 
conditions which shall secure the co-operation of Chinese 
capital and the support of Chinese officialdom, it will be 
as impossible for any European or American industry to 
face its competition in any open market as it is for the 
White countries to admit Asiatic immigration. 

It is not only the foreigner who perceives the possibilities 
of the situation brought about in the East by the war of 
Labour against Capital in the West; the Chinese are fully 
alive to them. They are also well aware of the fact that, 
so long as the foreigner’s factories are confined within the 
narrow limits of the Treaty Ports, until he can secure the 
free use of land and labour in close proximity to the chief 
sources of raw materials, there can be no rapid development 
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of enterprise on the grand scale of which the Americans 
talk. As in the past, they will undoubtedly resist, with 
all the effective weight of their inertia and powers of ob- 
struction, any attempt by the foreigner to exploit China’s 
raw materials and cheap labour for his own exclusive benefit. 
But there appears to be a very definite disposition in their 
high places to entertain proposals for co-operative enterprise, 
of a kind which will give Chinese officialdom an equal share 
of profits and a fair share of “face,” in return for the 
privilege of trading and manufacturing rights in the interior. 
Unless the present omens are misleading, we are likely to 
hear a good deal in the near future of Anglo-Chinese joint 
enterprise. 

There exists a certain group of Cantonese intransigents, 
it is true, who proclaim the readiness and the ability of 
the Chinese to handle highly organized industrial business 
without the help of foreign capital or foreign technical 
experts, and who therefore denounce the co-operative idea. 
They cite the success of purely Chinese companies, such 
as the Nanyang Tobacco Company or Wing On’s new de- 
partment stores, as evidence in support of their contention, 


| and they point to the great businesses that have been built 


up by Chinese merchant princes in Hongkong and Java, 
in the Straits and the South Seas. The question thus raised 
is extremely interesting and a little delicate. It is evident 
that if, without assistance, the Chinese can provide efficient 
and reliable administration for the development of native 
industries, they can eat up their competitors at their leisure, 
and be perfectly justified in so doing. In that case, the 
raison détre of half the Europeans in China would cease 
to exist, and the Treaty Ports would soon become the 
diminished homes of petty commission agents and dis- 
gruntled shippers. But is it possible? Of the intelligence 
and business capacity of the Chinese merchant there can 
be no question; yet the fact remains that there has never 
been a case in China of a public company successfully 
handled by Chinese for Chinese. There is all the difference 
in the world between a Chinese merchant conducting his 
personal or family business and the same man acting as 
director of a railway or mining company; the great names 
made by Chinese merchant adventurers in the South have 
always been associated with family concerns, and the same 
is generally true of modern enterprises, such as Wing On’s, 
where the initiative comes from Chinese educated abroad. 
There is also a wide difference between the position of a 
Chinese business conducted in a British Colony, or even 
VOL. LXXVI 
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in the No Man’s Land of a Treaty Port, and one which has 
to work out its own salvation in some inland province of 
China, exposed to the rapacity of local officials and the 
bigoted conservatism of the gentry. When all is said and 
done, the fact remains that, although there is probably 
more hoarded wealth in China to-day than ever before, 
none of its owners—be they merchants or mandarins— 
display any inclination to invest it either in Government 
loans or in purely Chinese companies under official auspices. 
At the same time, many of the richest and ablest men in 
the country are prepared to put money into co-operative 
enterprises with financial control vested in the foreigner. 
Money talks. 


* * * * * 


Anyone who is trying to see the problems of the Far 
East as a whole, to form a just estimate of the various forces 
at work beneath the surface and the probable resultant 
of their actions and reactions, can hardly fail to be impressed 
by the intellectual and spiritual detachment of the foreign 
community of Shanghai from all things Chinese, except 
those which directly affect the commercial outlook. Even 
allowing for the fact that here they have no abiding city, 
there is something very striking in the earnestness of their 
concentration on purely local affairs, their complete absorp- 
tion in trade and sport, their cheerful indifference to the 
language, literature and institutions of the native-born. 
Even more remarkable than this aloofness of the foreign 
colony is the exotic quality of Young China’s political 
and intellectual activities, always manifested to the sound 
of trumpets and drums in the Tom Tiddler’s Ground of the 
Model Settlement. They loom very large in the world’s 
Press, these activities of the semi-Europeanized product 
of our Mission schools and Universities overseas, and their 
reverberating rhetoric evokes many weird echoes in distant 
lands ; nevertheless, their voice is that of the intellectual 
half-breed, of a class which has all.the qualities and all the 
defects of the hybrid, but which is without real roots, either 
in China or in Europe. It is a class which, though in some 


instances its intentions have been excellent, has proved 


itself to be utterly incapable of originating or directing any 
practical policy for the good of China. 

The foreign merchant at Shanghai, whose contact with 
Chinese affairs is usually limited to half an hour’s chat with 
his semi-denationalized compradore, may be forgiven for 
mistaking the cackle of these highly vocal young gentlemen 
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for the murmur of the Chinese world. It is also probably 
true that the foreign community’s collective vanity is 
rather tickled by appearing before the world as godfather 
to a movement in which many good, earnest men have 
discerned the makings of a new heaven and a new earth. 

As regards the fundamental question of the nation’s 
fitness for representative government, despite the cumulative 
evidence of the eight years which have passed since the 
proclamation of the Republic, the delusion still seems to 
prevail, even amongst Shanghai’s sober business men, that, 
with the passing of the monarchy, a sudden and miraculous 
change has taken place in the structural character of the 
Chinese people, and that the passive non-resisting type is 
a thing of the past. In spite of the obvious fact that the 
so-called ‘‘ parliamentarians’ have reduced the country, 
politically speaking, to the level of Mexico or Venezuela, all 
sorts and conditions of men are ready to assure you, not 
only at their dinner-tables but in public meetings assembled, 
that the Chinese of to-day are a totally different people 
from those of the last generation; that “ things are moving 
very fast, sir, and we must keep abreast of the times.” 
They will ask you to observe the movement for the emanci- 
pation of women, the number and activity of political 
associations in their midst, the increasing signs of organization 
amongst certain sections of Chinese labour, and many other 
proofs and portents of “ progress.” It is true that, for 
the moment, one does not hear quite so much as one did 
in 1912 of the regenerative force of Parliamentary procedure 
at Peking, or the moral effect of the abolition of opium, 
because, with three rival Parliaments contesting the field 
and opium more plentiful than ever before, it is difficult 
for the most earnest of visionaries to make the facts of the 
situation square with the theory of fundamental change. 
But the vague belief in the increasing political conscious- 
ness of the Chinese masses persists nevertheless, together 
with a slipshod profession of the fashionable faith in the 
miraculous benefits which China may expect to derive from 
Democracy.” 

I find it hard to account for the persistence of these 
delusions amongst any but vocational idealists. That the 
missionaries and school-teachers who are largely responsible 
for Young China’s political activities and aspirations should 
still hope to gather rare and refreshing fruit from the tree 
of their own planting is natural enough. It is in the nature 
of the rhapsodist to place his hopes for to-morrow above 
the experience of a thousand yesterdays, and to attach more 
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importance to the form of a government than to the 
character of the men who claim to administer it. But the 
prevalence of this kind of plausible optimism in a business 
community which, with regard to its own affairs, can never 
afford to ignore the experience of yesterday, is chiefly due, 
I think, to the fact that blind faith in “‘ Democracy,” as a 
cure for all human ills, has become a fashionable shibboleth 


all the world over, and this by reason of intellectual laziness ;” 


also, because the catchwords of our latter-day demagogues, 
their appeal and the secret of their success, are based on 
sentiment rather than on sense and on hysteria rather 
than on history. 

At Shanghai, in particular, the teachings of history have 
carried even less weight than elsewhere, because the eloquence 
and fervour with which Young China proclaimed its dis- 
covery of Utopia, to the thumping of innumerable tubs, 
created a clamour and a series of moving pictures sufficient 
to disturb most minds and to prevent them from inquiring 
whether this Utopia was the sort of place in which the Chinese 
people, as a whole, might find themselves at home. And yet, 
for those who amidst the tumult and the shouting found 
time to reflect, who remembered the millions of patient, 
politically unconscious toilers that make the real China, 
it must always have been apparent that these “‘ Western- 
learning’ Intellectuals and their “‘ emancipated’? women 
were no more representative of the nation than, shall we 
say, the Cantonese communities of Singapore or California. 
And they must have had their doubts also as to the wisdom 
of those catholic liberties of the Foreign Settlements— 
especially on the French side—which permit conspirators, 
malcontents and political refugees of every kind to hatch 
their plots and load their bombs with impunity. These 
gentry use the safe shelter of the municipality for their own 
sordid ends, and by means of the local vernacular Press 
attain to a degree of importance which otherwise they could 
never have achieved. The evil results of this are twofold: 
firstly, that the profession of political agitator has been 
made attractively safe; and secondly, that throughout 
the Treaty Ports there prevails an exaggerated estimate of 
Young China’s political influence and regenerative ideas. 

There is something pathetically suggestive of the 
intellectual disorder of Young China, and of its inability 
to grasp the essential spirit of Western civilization, in the 
fearful and wonderful garments worn by its emancipated 
sisters, cousins and aunts, not to mention those of Delilah 
and Aspasia, with whom native traditions of decorum 
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naturally count for less than the desire to be conspicuous. 
The clothes and manners affected by Chinese women of the 
respectable classes in Shanghai to-day are enough to justify 
an old-time resident in the belief that Confucius, filial 
piety and the patriarchal system have gone with the 
monarchy into limbo; that the days of the polygamist, 
with his docile, secluded women, are done; and that female 
suffrage is in sight. But, as a matter of fact, these fantas- 
tically apparelled creatures are a purely local and transient 
manifestation, the product of an abnormal and exotic 
environment, neither flesh, fish, fowl nor good red herring. 
Their hybrid garments and jaunty assumption of foreign 
customs and manners merely typify the inevitable confusion 
and unrest of this No Man’s Land ’twixt East and West. 
Take one of these quaint little monsters, with her tam-o’- 
shanter cap, her woollen muffler, short silk trousers, spats 
and high-heeled boots, and put her down in any city of the 
interior; if she did not speedily run for cover, she would 


' most assuredly be either arrested or mobbed. Here in 
_ Shanghai she may ignore the Sacred Edict with impunity ; 


she can indulge in courtship, and even in marriage, d 
l Américaine ; she may join, unchaperoned, in the afternoon 
parade of fashion on the Nanking Road; she may take part 
in political demonstrations and even address public meetings : 
but she does these things because she is a product of Shanghai, 
and Shanghai is not China. In certain ultra-modern circles, 
led by ruffling blades fresh from American Universities, 
Chinese ladies have even been known to snatch a fearful 
joy from turkey-trotting to the sounds of jazz, and thereby 


violating all Oriental ideas of female propriety. Greatly 


daring, one or two of them have even done it in Peking, 
and I observe that Sir John Jordan, talking to a London 
reporter, has cited the fact as proof of China’s remarkable 
progress. I note also that the same genial authority referred 
to their newly developed interest in politics and woman’s 
rights, all of which merely helps to make it more and more 
difficult for the uninitiated to determine the real significance 
of Shanghai’s eccentric shadow-play. As for that enter- 
prising reporter, he must, I think, have caught Sir John 
unawares, for none knows better than that wise and kindly 
man that the race-mind of the Chinese hates and fears, 
more than all else, those encroachments of the West which 
threaten its instinctive moralities and ancestral proprieties. 
Persicos odi, puer, apparatus. 

During the period of my visit to Shanghai, the community, 
native and foreign, was much exercised over a question 
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which has frequently vexed it in recent years, namely, the 
right of the Chinese taxpayers to representation on the 
Municipal Council—in other words, to a share in the direct 
government of the Settlement. Young China’s fervour of 
excitement and eloquence, and its skilful use of the 
machinery of intimidation in dealing with the timid shop- 
keeping class, presented on this occasion no new features. 
There were the usual telegrams in all directions, the usual 
manifestos by all sorts of associations, real and imaginary, 
the usual passionate assertion of China’s sovereign rights, 
accompanied, by threats of strikes and personal denuncia- 
tions. But as an example of windy agitation on a 
trackless sea of sentiment, there was something very sig- 
nificant, not only in Young China’s handling of the matter, 
but in the sympathetic, not to say respectful, reception 
accorded to their views by officials and influential members 
of the foreign community. The Chinese claim to repre- 
sentation based on elementary justice is morally unanswer- 
able; to deny it is morally impossible, since nine-tenths 
of the Settlement’s revenues are collected from Chinese 
ratepayers. Unfortunately, however, the existence of the 
Settlement itself is equally indefensible on broad grounds 
of justice. It was originally established, and has ever since 
been maintained, by the law of the stronger, and because 
Chinese methods of administration could never provide the 
foreign trader with anything like security for life and 
property. For that matter, the whole principle of extra- 
territoriality can only be defended on grounds of political 
expediency, in themselves unjust. But if extra-territoriality 
goes, the Foreign Settlement goes also, not only as an object- 
lesson in efficient administration, but as a sanctuary for 
Chinese partisans and plotters of the losing side and a safe 
hiding-place for the wealth of prudent mandarins. The 
most astonishing thing about this particular agitation was 
that the excitable students with whom it originated should 
have been supported by the sober-headed Guilds and 


Chambers of Commerce, for these would be the very first © 


to suffer from the introduction of mandarin methods in 
municipal affairs; but moral courage in the face of noisy 
intimidation has never been a characteristic of the Chinese 
merchant. Equally astonishing, from the transient spec- 
tator’s point of view, was the failure of the foreign com- 
munity’s representatives to put Young China firmly in 
its place; for it should have been self-evident that a claim 
to give the Chinese seats on the Council, as a matter of 
equity and based on their numerical strength, would give 
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them, on the same grounds, a perfect right to absolute 
control. The obvious course, whereby alone the just claims 
of the Chinese could be reconciled with the facts of the 
situation (a course which should have been adopted when 
the Guilds proposed it in 1906), is for the foreign community 
to recognize and encourage a Chinese Consultative Com- 
mittee, elected as the Chinese ratepayers may think fit ; 
to take its advice, whenever feasible, in matters affecting 
purely Chinese interests, and to give all possible publicity 
to its representations. The essential need of the situation 
is machinery for the ventilation of the bona fide grievances 
of the law-abiding Chinese community. Such grievances 
undoubtedly exist, but the professional agitator who plies 
his noisome trade under the protection of the municipality 
should be forcibly reminded that these grievances are as 
gossamer on the summer breeze as compared with the burdens 
borne by those who dwell in Chinese cities—‘‘ whose children 
are far from safety, whose harvest the hungry eateth up, 
and the robber swalloweth up their substance.” 

From the point of view of the Chinese Government 
(if ever it reaches a state of coherence such as shall enable 
it to maintain one), the protection which the self-governing 
Settlements of the Treaty Ports afford to political refugees 
and conspirators is likely to present a much more serious 
problem. The asylum found by the “ Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea” in the French Settlement 
at Shanghai constitutes a precedent which might easily 
develop along lines fraught with real danger to the destinies 
of the Model Settlement. The path of wisdom for the 
City Fathers, looking to the future, must lie in barring all 
but purely local politics and in preventing the Settlement 
from becoming an Alsatia and a stamping-ground for wild 
asses. 


J. O. P. Buanp 
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SOME HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS OF 
THE BALMORAL COUNTRY 


. ALtona the upper reaches of the Aberdeenshire Dee one 
finds as fine and varied Highland scenery as in any part 
of Scotland. 

Leaving Aberdeen and journeying up the valley, one 
passes through Lowland scenery country; it is not until 
Aboyne has been passed and the wide and _ wind-swept 
moor of Dinnet reached that the true Highlands are entered. 
For miles are heather and graceful birches scattered singly 
and in groves throughout the moor. Along the river-side 
they shelter the rushing shallows and deep black pools of 
the Dee, where silvery salmon leap of a May evening and 
oyster-catchers and sandpipers whistle. Birches seem always 
to have an especial charm—in winter when they face the 
gales with bare and pendulous branches, in spring when 
gradually their red-brown tinge is lost and the trees clothe 
themselves in softest green, and in autumn when they 
stand out against the dark heather in flaming colours of 
russet and gold. 

It is near Ballater that the first sight is had of the high 
hills, and from the valley of the Dee here one looks across 
into the corries of Lochnagar, where during a cold and 
sunless summer—as in 1920—the winter snow remains 
unmelted. Just north of Ballater village is a deep and 
rocky gorge, up the side of which Colonel John Farquharson 
of Inverey is said to have ridden his horse, using his dirk 
as a spur, when pursued by his enemies, the Earl of Aboyne’s 
men and the Lowland redcoats. 

Upper Deeside is essentially a country of the Farqu- 
harsons, and on the north bank of the Dee their territory 
extends from below Ballater to the village of Braemar. 
It is with the Rising of 1715, rather than that of 1745, 
that Braemar and Upper Deeside are associated. Prior 
to the Rising of °15, the Earl of Mar requested the High- 
land chiefs to join him on August 26th in a great hunting 
party in the Forest of Mar. The earl had no proper 
residence in Braemar, and so took up his abode at Inver- 
cauld—he was the superior of the district and the Farqu- 
harsons of Invercauld were his vassals. On September 3rd 
a further consultation was held at Aboyne, and- it would 
seem that to this conference were bidden only those who 
were prepared to take up arms. At the original gathering 
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at Braemar were present the Earls of Aboyne, Tullibardine 
and Breadalbane, along with the Lords Southesk, Stormont, 
Drummond, Ogilvie and Seaforth. There were also present 
Grant of Rothiemurchus, who with his men crossed from 
Speyside by the Lairig track, and many other Highland 
chiefs and chieftains. 

At the Aboyne meeting the final arrangements for the 
rising were made, and the standard was raised at Braemar, 
on the north bank of the Clunie, on September 6, 1715, by 
John Erskine, thirty-ninth Earl of Mar. The standard was 
made by the Countess of Mar. It had, besides the banner, 
two pendants, on one of which was written, “‘ For our 
king and oppressed country” and on the other “ For our 
lives and liberties.” 


The standard on the Braes o’ Mar 
Is up and streaming rarely, 
The gathering pipe on Loch na Gar 
Is sounding lang and sairly. 
The Highland men 
Frae hill and glen 
In martial hue, 
Wi’ bonnets blue, 
Wi’ belted plaids 
An’ burnished blades, 
Are comin’ late and early. 


But the standard had scarcely been raised when the gilded 
ball at the top of the flagstaff fell to the ground—an unlucky 
omen to those who saw it, and whose forebodings were 
justified in the failure of the rising. 

Although John Farquharson of Invercauld took a promi- 
nent part in that unlucky expedition, it was said he did 
so under Mar’s pressure and against his own judgment. 
Still, his experience in “risings”? must have been a unique 
one, for he was present at no less than three. The first 
was when, at the age of only sixteen years, he was “ out” 
with Dundee, the second was the rising of 715, while the 
third occasion was in 1745 under Charles Edward. 

The Invercauld Farquharsons recognize as the founder 
of the clan—which in the Gaelic is known as Clann Fhion- 
laidh—Fionlaidh Mor, a giant highlander who was killed 
while bearing the Royal Standard at the Battle of Pinkie 
in 1547. 

About eight miles west of Ballater is the royal residence 
of Balmoral, standing on the south bank of the river Dee. 
The name seems in earlier days to have been written as 


~Balmurell or Balmurrell, and its derivation is uncertain. 
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The original spelling, I am informed by a distinguished 
Gaelic scholar, is Bouch Morale, bouch meaning a booth or 
hut. The change to Bal (baile, a homestead or township) 
occurs also in Balquhidder, which in Gaelic is Both-chwdir, 
The meaning of Moral is obscure. In modern Gaelic 
Morail is ‘‘ magnificent.”” A more likely derivation is from 
Mordhail, an assembly (dh practically silent). Thus Bal- 
moral may mean Township of the Meetings. 

The estate came into the possession of Charles Farqu- 
harson, grandson of the first Farquharson of Inverey, 
towards the latter part of the seventeenth century, probably 
through a marriage with one of the Gordons of Abergeldie. 
In 1564 Balmoral appears to have been part of the Earldom 
of Mar; in 1633 it is known to have been in the possession 
of the Gordons—probably the Abergeldie branch. Charles 
Farquharson was succeeded by his nephew James, who 
was “out” in the risings of 715 and °45. On his death 
Balmoral came into the hands of Alexander Farquharson 
of Auchendryne, whose son James sold Balmoral to the 
second Earl of Fife. So it was from the last-named family 
that Her Majesty Queen Victoria acquired this fine property. 

Balmoral is chiefly a deer forest. Its highest ground 
reaches an elevation of nearly 4,000 feet at the summit 
of Lochnagar. The old Gaelic name for this hill was 
Beinn na Chiochan, or ‘‘ the hill of the breasts”? from its 
two outlying and conical spurs, and the name Lochnagar 
should properly be applied to the lochan lying at a height 
of 2,600 feet above sea-level in the north-east facing corrie 
of the hill. 

Concerning the derivation of Lochnagar much con- 
troversy has existed. I have it, however, on the authority 
of a leading Gaelic scholar that the name originally was 
Loch na Gaire, or “the loch of the roaring or outcry,” 
a most expressive and apt name from the deep rushing 
sound of the wind as it moans about the dark precipices 
that fall sheer from the summit of the hill to the loch side. 
Notwithstanding the great elevation of the loch, big trout 
are in its dark waters. 

The deer forest of Balmoral is properly known as the 
White Mounth. On the far beat of the forest is the gloomy 
Dubh Loch, where, so tradition has it, a phantom white 
stag roams during moonlight nights. 

Towards the west of the Balmoral lands is a magnificent 
forest of Scots pines, all naturally sown, and part of the 
old Caledonian Forest. The trees form the Forest of 
Ballochbuie (Gaelic Am Bealach Buidhe, or Yellow Pass). 
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The name may have originated in the colours of the mosses 
and grasses on one of the high passes in autumn; on the 
opposite side of the Dee is another pass known as Am 
Bealach Dearg, or the Red Pass. According to tradition, 
Ballochbuie was sold by McGregor of Ballochbuie to 
Farquharson of Invercauld for a tartan plaid! 

Near the western march of Balmoral the Dee is spanned 
by one of General Wade’s bridges, built in 1752. Many 
years before that time one Duncan Calder, from the wilds 
of Glen Lui, foretold that from the river here a thorn-bush 
would grow. It is said that shortly after the making of 
the bridge a thorn-bush did indeed appear on one of the piers. 

The battlecry of the Farquharsons is “ Carn na Cuimhne,” 
or as it is pronounced, “‘Couine’’—-the Cairn of Remem- 
brance. The origin of the name is an interesting one. On 
the north bank of the Dee, and about seven miles eastward 
of Invercauld House, there stands a heap of stones or 
“cairn.” It is said that before battle each of the Farqu- 
harson clansmen placed a stone on the ground near the 
main cairn, thus forming a subsidiary pile. On the return 
from battle the survivors each removed a stone from the 
subsidiary cairn, so that the number left represented the 
killed. The remaining stones were then placed on the 
main cairn, which represented the total number of the clan 
killed in battle. 

The village of Braemar, standing just over 1,100 feet 
above sea-level, is one of the highest villages in Scotland, 
yet it lies in a valley, and on every side the big hills rise. 
Northward is Beinn a’ Bhuird, just under 4,000 feet high, 
with east facing corrie snow-flecked even in summer. The 
old name for Braemar is Ceann Drochaide. Its castle, 
now a ruin scarcely noticeable, was built in 1054 by Malcolm 
Canmore. It is supposed that in its vaults is sealed up 
the Great Plague or Galar Mor, on account of which, it 
is said, the castle with all its inmates was demolished. 
Little over a hundred years ago a charter, dated from 
Ceann Drochaide Castle by Malcolm Canmore, was found 
in the ruins. The present Braemar Castle, or the oldest 
part of it, standing at the foot of Craig Choinnich and 
romantically placed, was built by John, Earl of Mar in 
1483, after the original castle at Ceann Drochaide was 
destroyed. The building as it now stands was built by 
the Government as a garrison after the rising of °15. It 
is just beside this castle that Malcolm Canmore is said to 
have crossed the Dee on the ice, along with twenty thousand 
men, as late as April 20th (old style). 
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Rising from the river at Braemar Castle is a wooded 
and rocky hill known as Craig Choinnich, or Kenneth’s 
Hill. Until recent years the Braemar Gathering. was held 
near its base, and a race to the hill-top was one of the events 
of the meeting, but was, I believe, discontinued at Queen 
Victoria’s request on account of the strain imposed upon 
the competitors. According to tradition the race was 
originated as far back as the eleventh century. In order 
to choose a fleet runner, Malcolm Canmore on one occasion 
assembled all his young subjects for a race up Craig Choin- 
nich. Amongst them were the two elder sons of MacGregor 
of the Ballochbuie. After the start of the race, and when 
the other competitors had already reached the foot of the 
hill, the youngest son of MacGregor hurried up, and im- 
plored the king to allow him to compete. The king hesi- 
tated: the runners every moment receded in the distance. 
At length he gave his consent and young MacGregor shot 
forward. Running with great power, he overtook the other 
competitors one after the other, until his two brothers 
were the only ones ahead of him. After awhile one of 
these dropped behind, and the race rested between the 
eldest and youngest MacGregor. When only a few yards 
from the hill-top the former seized his younger brother’s 
kilt and dragged him to the ground, where they both lay. 
It looked as though the hindermost of the brothers would 
snatch the prize at the last moment, when the younger 
Ballochbuie, quick as thought, loosened his kilt at the 
belt and, leaving it still clutched in his brother’s hands, 
staggered forward the last few yards to win. It is said 
that the time in this mythical race was the astounding one 
of three minutes. 

Although lying in the heart of the hill country, Braemar 
and Upper Deeside generally have almost entirely lost the 
old Gaelic language, and more’s the pity. The place-names 
are all in the Gaelic, but there are now very few living who 
can tell you what they signify. One or two of the older 
generation in Braemar, and further westward in Mar Forest, 
““have the Gaelic,” as they say, but none of the younger 
generation speak it. Further down the valley of the Dee, 
at Balmoral, there is now no Gaelic at all, but up to about 
1830 Gaelic was the language used at Crathie church at 
Balmoral. 

In the old Statistical Account (about 1770) we find 
that “‘ The language generally spoken is the Gaelic.” Even 
then, however, most of the people understood sufficient 
English to be able to transact ordinary business with their 
neighbours of the low country. 
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In the year 1747, following upon the second rising of 
45, came the dreaded Disarming Act with the oath: 


| ISCO ET OOOEE do swear I have not, nor shall have in my possession any 
gun, sword, pistol, or arm whatsoever, and never use tartan, plaid, or any part 
of the Highland garb; and if I do, may I be cursed in my undertakings ; may 
I never see my wife or children or relatives; may I be killed in battle as a 
coward and lie without Christian burial in a strange land far from the graves 
of my kindred. : 


There is no doubt this Act had much to do with the dis- 
appearance of the Gaelic language. Old pipe tunes, too, 
went a-missing about this time, and indeed it is only now 
that, thanks to the labours of the Piobaireachd Society, 
some of these ancient tunes, or piobaireachdan, as they are 
known in the Gaelic, are being revived. The Disarming 
Act was repealed in 1782, the following edict being pub- 
lished in the Gaelic : 


Hearken, Highlandmen !—This is to make known to all Highland Clans that 
the King and Parliament of Britain have put an end for ever to the Act against 
the Highland dress handed down from the people from the beginning of the 
world to the year 1746. This cannot but give pleasure to every Highland 
heart, as you are no longer bound to the womanly dress of the Lowlanders. 
This is to publish to every man, young and old, high and low, that they may, 
after this, put on and wear trews, philibeg, shortcoats and hose and belted 
plaid without fear of the laws of the kingdom and notice of enemies. 


But, despite the last named edict, the Highland dress 
has never recovered, and will never recover, its place in 
the Highlands. 

One of the very finest views along Upper Deeside is 
from the bridge spanning the Dee at Invercauld. It is 
here that, looking east, one sees the whole of the Lochnagar 
range, and turning west, Invercauld House—its oldest 
part said to date from near the close of the fifteenth century 
—and behind it the great hills of Ben Avon and Beinn 
a Bhuird. At the roadside here lies a great boulder, said 
to have been hurled at his mother by his Satanic Majesty 
—why,is not related. Fortunately the latter was not hit 
—the thrower was standing on the top of Craig Choinnich, 
so little wonder—but the stone afterwards was said to be 
the haunt of the Fairies or Silent People. 

Westwards of Braemar there lies the great deer Forest 
of Mar, now partly under sheep. The name is a very 
ancient one, and is said to have been given it after one 
Martach, a captain of Fergus, one of the early Scottish 
kings, the land being given him by the latter as a reward 
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for his services. From the word “ Mar” is derived Brae- 
mar, or Braigh-mharr, and the Braes of Mar, consisting of 
the parishes of Braemar, Crathie, Glen Muich, Glengairn 
and Tullich. In the Norse Sagas of about the tenth century 
we find a reference to Braemar. It is possible that the 
Earldom of Mar, first known in the reign of Malcolm Canmore, 
was granted to a descendant of the Martach above referred to. 

An interesting relic of the past may be seen standing 
quite near the main Deeside road about four miles west 
of Braemar in the shape of a very old Scots pine known 
as the Hanging Tree. The branch from which offenders 
were suspended still may be seen, and the tree grows green 
and sturdy, although perilously near the edge of a gravel 
pit. I believe the last man to be hanged here was a Lamont 
from Inverey, accused of sheep stealing. The lad’s mother 
pleaded for the life of her son, and this being refused, cursed 
the clan that had killed her only boy in a Gaelic rhyme, of 
which the following is an approximate translation : 


This tree will flourish, high and broad, 
Green as it grows to-day 

When from the banks of bonnie Dee 
Clan Finlay’s all away. 


** And,” says the narrator of the incident, ‘‘ this prophesy 
is now held as having been fulfilled. The tree still grows, 
but where are the Monaltries, flowers of chivalry, the 
Invereys, indomitable in war, the Auchendrynes, stout and 
true, the Balmorals, glorious as fleeting, the Allanquoichs, 
ever worthy, and the Tullochcroys, heroes to the last? 
All and every one of them are gone. Invercauld became 
extinct in the male line, and this, it is held, sufficiently 
fulfils the prophecy.” 

Mar Lodge or, as it was formerly called, Dalmore, originally 
belonged to an old Braemar family, the MacKenzies of 
Dalmore, who, having fared badly as the result of the rising 
in’ 1715, sold, or handed over, Dalmore to the Dufts, from 
which the present youthful Earl of MacDuff is the direct 
descendant. 

Mar Forest is one of the largest in Scotland, extending 
from Braemar to the high tops of the Cairngorms on the 
watershed between Dee and Spey. Even as far back as 
1794, according to the old Statistical Account, stags were 
plentiful here. ‘‘ They are so numerous and domesticated 
that they are to be seen in numbers from the house (Dal- 
more). About the beginning of May one hundred stags 
have been seen feeding on the lawn.” . 
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On the north side of the valley of the Dee and near 
Mar Lodge is a well wooded glen, Glen Quoich by name. 
At the Linn of Quoich is a deep circular hollow in the rock 
which, after a big stag-hunt in early days used, so it is said, 
to be filled up with whisky, boiling water, and honey, for 
the refreshment of the tired and thirsty guests and 
followers. Hence the name Glen Cuaich, or the Glen of 
the Drinking Cup. 

During the eighteenth century birds of prey and foxes 
abounded on Upper Deeside, and we read that on January 15, 
1776, Farquharson of Invercauld commenced a scheme for 
their destruction, as the sheep were being killed in large 
numbers. In twenty years the number of these pests 
accounted for was as follows: 634 foxes, 44 wild cats, 
57 polecats, 70 eagles, 2,520 hawks and kites, and 1,347 
ravens and grey crows. The polecat and wild cat are now 
extinct in the Braemar country, and the kite also; the 
raven is very rare except as a wanderer from the west. 
The eagle still remains, and is holding its own. 

Just west of the little village of Inverey—inhabited 
chiefly by stalkers, both active and retired, of the Forest 
of Mar—is Glen Eye, where in a rocky gorge is the well- 
known Colonel’s Cave. Here the famous ‘‘ Black Colonel,” 
Colonel John Farquharson of Inverey, is said to have 
remained concealed for several days in a narrow shelf of 
rock known as the Colonel’s Bed when very hotly pursued 
by the Government troops. Ten miles north-west of Brae- 
mar village is the shooting-lodge known as The Derry. 
From here two passes lead across the hills to Speyside. 
Both these passes were used up to comparatively recent 
years by sheep and cattle drovers in driving their charges 
to and from the markets of the South. To the present 
day the more eastward of the two passes is known as Lairig 
Laoigh, or the Calves’ Pass. 

The most westward and outlying habitation of Upper 
Deeside—it is only a mile or two from the county march 
of Inverness-shire—is a lonely bothy in Glen Dee, at the 
foot of Cairn Toul, and at the great elevation of 1,800 feet 
above the sea. Known as the Coire Odhar or Corrour 
bothy, it is, or was until last year, inhabited for a part of 
each season by a stalker from Mar. A hundred years ago, 
Badenoch farmers leased Glen Dee and Glen Geusachan 
from the Earl of Fife, and their summer shieling was near 
the present bothy. 

By the side of the path which crosses Lairig Ghru from 
Braemar to Aviemore stands, just at the foot of Ben Muich 
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Dhui, a large flat stone known as the Tailors’ Stone or, in 
the Gaelic, Clach nan Taillear. Concerning this stone the 
legend amongst the old people is as follows: Three tailors 
from Rothiemurchus wagered they would dance at three 
dales—Abernethy, Rothiemurchus and Mar—within twenty- 
four hours. The season was winter, and deep snow covered 


the ground, rendering the feat all the more difficult. They | 


danced at the first-named two places, and then commenced 
the long tramp through the snow-covered Lairig—by 
night, maybe, and with the mist down and heavy snow 
falling so that they could scarcely see their way. Still they 
struggled on, but having reached Clach nan Taillear their 
strength was completely gone, and they perished miserably 
in the snow, their self-imposed task uncompleted. 


SETON GORDON 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN EFFORT—AN 
UNRECORDED CHAPTER OF THE WAR 


_ A GREAT deal has been written and said about the Asso- 


ciated Powers, Dominions and Crown Colonies, and of 
their wonderful efforts during the Great War, but compara- 
tively little has been recorded of those, less immediately 
connected with the British Empire, whose prompt response 
to the call of England at the most critical moment of her 
history was beyond all praise. 

The men from South America, including those of Central 
America and Mexico, might have stood aloof in the earlier 
days of the war without bringing upon themselves undue 
criticism, but throughout that vast country they were 
at once stirred to a mighty effort, willingly leaving the 
peaceful security of their homes in a passionate desire to 
help in the common cause. 

Amongst those men were many whose claim to British 
birth was of the slightest, whose knowledge of the English 
language was either scanty or totally wanting; yet they 
never hesitated. Cheerfully they endured the sacrifices 
involved in leaving behind those they loved—in some cases 
but ill provided for—gave up positions they had worked 
hard to attain, and encountered untold hardships in their 
eager desire to waste no time, but to reach England, en 
route for the Field of War, as rapidly as possible. Tales 
might be told, enthralling as any romance, of the long marches 
some of those young volunteers made, over the dizzy 
heights of the great mountains, insufficiently prepared 
for their weary journey, and with the prospect before them 
of having to cross thousands of miles of sea before they 
could hope to reach their goal. But even those who had 
been born and bred overseas felt they were ‘‘ Men of the 
Blood,” and any hardship or peril they might be called 
upon to endure was as nothing compared to the knowledge 
that they were going to fight for Justice and Right, to 
help England in her hour of need. 

From all parts they came—from the River Plate, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Peru, Patagonia, Guatemala, Republic 
of Honduras, Venezuela, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Colombia, 
Ecuador ; in all it is estimated that their numbers exceeded 
12,000—a figure which may well surprise those who have 
hitherto failed to realize how much we owe to those gallant 
men from the Neutral States of Latin America. 
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On arrival in England these men were drafted into 
the various battalions of the British Army; they were 
not entitled to a distinguishing uniform or mark of any 
description and formed no independent Unit. That many 
of them, in spite of their enthusiasm, must at first have 
felt miserably lonely and homesick in London was perhaps 
inevitable. Happily, such a state of affairs was not per- 
mitted to last. Through the efforts of a well-known British 
lady, who at one time lived in South America, ably assisted 
by a Committee formed of representative ladies and gentle- 
men either connected with that part of the world in some 
way or who had the welfare of those young soldiers and 
sailors at heart, an Institution (known as the Anglo-South 
American Depot and Club) was opened in May 1916. A 
house at 1 Queen’s Gate, admirably suited for the purpose, 
was generously lent by a patriotic Englishwoman, and 
liberal hospitality was there dispensed to all officers and 
men from Latin America who cared to become members. 
Spacious rooms supplied with every possible comfort were 
put at their disposal, and a sympathetic interest was taken 
in the welfare of each individual member, whether on 
arrival from South America or later from France, Flanders 
and the other seats of war. 

Because it was felt how keenly letters would be appre- 
ciated by men so far from their own homes, a number of 
ladies volunteered to write to all whose names were on 
the books of the Club, and for the duration of the war 
were busily occupied in a vast correspondence, which, 
judging by the grateful letters received in return, was warmly 
appreciated. ach soldier or sailor, in addition to receiving 
letters, had the details of his career carefully noted, an eager 
interest taken in his every movement, and in the sad event 
of his being killed, wounded, taken prisoner or missing, 
his nearest relations were informed at once, and every 
effort made to help them in the most practical way. A 
special journal, too, was started under the editorship of 
a distinguished literary man, and was supplied free of 
charge to soldiers and sailors from Latin America. The 
Southern Cross—‘‘ our own magazine”? as the men affec- 
tionately called it—was immensely popular from the first, 
and the fact that several well-known artists and literary 
men voluntarily contributed to its pages was a source of 
considerable pride and satisfaction to them all. 

It was soon recognized that the Anglo-South American 
Depot and Club was doing excellent work, and Sir Douglas 
Haig published a Routine Order to inform all volunteers 
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from Latin America who joined His Majesty’s Forces that 
they were invited to send in their names and addresses to 
1 Queen’s Gate, after which they would be entitled to the 
many privileges enjoyed by members of the Club. This natu- 
rally resulted in a large number of names being added to the 
already long list, and, incidentally, to the arduous work 
of those concerned; but the labour was one of love, and 
therefore given ungrudgingly. 

Shortly after war was declared, Committees were formed 
throughout South America, Central America and Mexico 
for the purpose of helping soldiers and sailors from that 
and other parts of the world. Those Committees worked. 
in conjunction with the Depot at 1 Queen’s Gate, and sent 
to it large quantities of bandages (over one and a half 
millions, to be accurate), necessities and comforts of every 
description, which were quickly distributed to serving 
troops, Allied countries, sailors and soldiers from Latin 
America in hospitals and prisoners of war. 

In the Red Cross Department at Queen’s Gate a band 
of ladies were busy all day long, and it gave them great 
pleasure when in June 1916 their branch of the work was 
affiliated with Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild, the various 
branches in South America sharing the same privilege. 


‘Her Majesty Queen Mary also graciously showed her per- 


sonal interest in the welfare of the volunteers from South 
America by honouring the Depot with a visit. 

That the heroic men at the front needed as much diver- 
sion as possible was not forgotten ; large numbers of gramo- 
phones, footballs, cricket and golf sets, books, everything 
that the generous ladies at the head of affairs in Queen’s 
Gate, the Committees, and workers could think of that 
was likely to pass the tedious hours of waiting or lighten 
the heavy burden, was forthcoming. From Mesopotamia 
came a request for a motor-boat—it was promptly sent by 
an Argentine gentleman. Two motor-ambulances were 
despatched—but it is impossible to enumerate the gifts 
from sympathetic friends, both at home and abroad, which 
arrived at 1 Queen’s Gate. Some idea may be conveyed, 
however, when it is mentioned that, roughly, 3,312,539 
articles were sent out from the Depot. 

As time went on, many of the young soldiers and sailors 
returned to London—several, alas! to spend weary days 
of pain and sickness in hospitals. They were then more 
than ever the care of the Anglo-South American Depot. 
Lady workers rightly regarded it as a privilege to visit 
the invalids, nor did they go empty-handed, but almost 
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invariably laden with fruit, flowers or books—carefully 
chosen—to help alleviate the sufferings and remind the 
patients they had friends in England ready and willing 
to help them. When, later, longed-for convalescence came, 
one of the happiest moments for those invalids was when 
a motor arrived at the hospital door to convey them to 
the bright rooms of the Club. There, as they knew, they 
would find a warm welcome, a cosy meal, unlimited cigarettes, 
and the latest South American as well as English papers 
and magazines. 

It was a great meeting-place, the Club! Friends who 
had. been parted for years came across each other there; 
in one case two brothers, who had completely lost touch, 
were brought suddenly and unexpectedly together. A 
constant hum of cheery talk and chaff went on, frequently 


in Spanish, and the pianola and gramophone were in - 


constant request. Sometimes, though, voices would lower 
and take a sadder note, as the death of some comrade, 
the terrible scenes witnessed ‘“‘ over there,’ formed the 


topic of conversation ; it did not always come easy to these | 


men to forget. 
Now and again they spoke, disappointedly, of the fact 
that there was no distinguishing mark for soldiers and sailors 


from Latin America, grumbled a little that in some cases 


they remained with a unit for a considerable time, without 
knowing if another man from their part of the world were 
attached to it; then, suddenly, to their great satisfaction 
it was announced in the pages ot their own magazine that 
H.M. the King had graciously granted permission for a 
distinctive badge which was to be issued to men of British 
nationality who had voluntarily joined the Forces from the 
various States of Latin America. The badge was of a 
simple design, diamond-shaped, and with the letters B.V.L.A. 
(British Volunteers from Latin America) in yellow on a 
dark blue ground; it was to be worn on the right breast. 
Not a very striking thing to look at perhaps, but that it 
gave real pleasure to its wearers was sufficiently obvious. 

The inspiriting message sent by H.M. the King to his 
subjects in Latin America will not readily be forgotten; 
but for the benefit of such readers as may not have had 


the privilege of reading it at the time it appeared, it is_ 


quoted here in full: 


At a time when we are fighting together with our gallant Allies for the 
cause of freedom, liberty and justice throughout the world, I send by my 
Ambassador a message to all my subjects in the hospitable Republics of 
Latin America, From your distant homes your young manhood has answered 
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unhesitatingly the call of your country, and you have given generous assistance 
to alleviate the sufferings of those who are prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 
I gladly acknowledge such acts of patriotism and self-sacrifice, and am confident 
that you will maintain this high standard until the aims which compelled us 
to enter the war are fully secured. 

In the past the Empire has owed much to the spirit of individual enterprise 
which has been characteristic of its citizens. In future, if our peoples are to 
attain that mieasure of success which is essential to full security and progress, 
there must be added to individual enterprise in an ever increasing degree the 
new spirit of collective effort, which has been already born of the struggle through 
which we are passing. Take this to heart in all your concerns, both private and 
public. To you all I say: Stand by, for your country needs you now and 
always. 


Truly those men “stood by,” as the grievously long 
Roll of Honour, the formidable list of missing, prisoners of 
war and wounded, showed only too clearly, but when, 
on November 11th, fighting at last ceased, they knew 
their four years of anxiety and sacrifice had not been in 
vain. Right had triumphed once more. 

Honours and distinctions fell to many, from the Victoria 
Cross downwards, but to each and every soldier and sailor 
amongst them the Mother-country owes a deep debt of 
gratitude. To quote from a speech of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
in Illinois : 


A man who is good enough to shed his blood for his country is good enough 
to be given a square deal afterward. More than that no man is entitled to, and 
less than that no man shall have. 


After the Armistice it was not possible for the men from 
Latin America to return to their homes at once—there were 
many inevitable delays; such questions as demobilization, 
repatriation, refund of passage money, etc., had to be 
dealt with before they could hope to go. But, to their 
credit it may be said, they faced the position cheerfully, 


‘and, with characteristic good humour, made the best of 


things. During their trying period of waiting, the Depot 
at 1 Queen’s Gate again proved its usefulness by opening 
a bureau for the purpose of giving assistance and informa- 
tion to men seeking employment either in England or on 
return to South America. At Winchester, too, in the 
Repatriation Camp, a branch was opened, and_ presided 
over-by a capable officer, who gave practical advice on 
various difficult points which arose, while a Residential 
Club at 23 Queen’s Gate Gardens, where the men could 
put up at most reasonable prices, proved a great boon. 
There are comparatively few of these young soldiers from 
Latin America left in England now; many have returned 
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to the sunny land of their adoption, though some, alas! 
are too maimed or crippled for the long journey back. Others 
have crossed the Dark River, having made the supreme 
sacrifice. It will be well not to forget too easily those men 
who dedicated themselves to the service of England, and 
carried on so bravely through a lengthy period of pain and 
anxiety. It was they and the like of them who won the war 
and brought humiliation to the greatest of our enemies. 

The people throughout Latin America have no desire 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of Great Britain, but 
they are conscious of having made a big effort in the war, 
and their feelings—as regards conditions of a permanent 
peace—are entitled to consideration. Their soldiers and 
sailors were in too close contact with the crimes of Germany 
ever to forget them, and anything approaching weakness 
or pro-German sympathies would cause intense indignation. 
They are men, not sickly sentimentalists, and rightly hold 
that dishonourable enemies should be treated according 
to their deserts. 

CLARE RETTIE 
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BYRON AND ASTARTE 


Mr. MontcomeEry cannot have read the Byron article in 
the October number of the National Review very carefully, 
since he states that nearly four pages are “‘ about Lady 
Byron.” The whole article is written about Lord Byron, 
purely in his defence, and to rebut any suggested grounds 
for his exclusion from Westminster Abbey. There is no 
attack upon Lady Byron, whose name is only brought in 
so far as is necessary to explain the position in regard to 
her husband. What passages are complained of by Mr. 
Montgomery as conveying a false impression are not 
specified: the statements as to “leaving off writing 
verses” and as to breaking open the desk are to be found, 
for example, in Nichol’s Byron (edited by Lord Morley). 
It is remarkable that Mr. Montgomery, whilst com- 
plaining of my article—which abuses nobody—as “‘ libellous,” 
should refer his readers to a book in which injurious 
statements are scattered about in rare profusion. Mr. 
Murray, the well-known publisher of Byron’s day, is referred 
to in Astarte (p.. 21) as: ‘‘‘ One-eyed Murray.’ ... From 
head to hoof he was saturated with the rank unction of 
trade, steeped to the lips in its slime; slippery, oily and 
maleficent.”” And speaking of Moore and Murray (p. 23): 
“The slime and greed of the vermin for whom Lord Byron’s 
death was a feast of mortality and corruption.” Referring 
to the Quarterly Review and Blackwood’s Magazine, the 


_ author says (p. 66): ‘‘ Truth lay low, ‘ stifled in the slime 


and filth of the Quarterly Review, or its drain, Blackwood’s 
Magazine.” 

The main object of this book is to establish the truth 
of the charge made against Byron of undue intimacy with 
Mrs. Leigh—a strange method of effecting the purpose 
indicated in the Preface, which states that ‘‘ Lord Byron’s 
fame sorely needs wntarnishing* from posthumous con- 
tamination by his ignoble acquaintances.” On the taste 
of publishing such a book it is unnecessary to comment 
here: it is for the public—or such of them as read it—to 
judge. But having been published, it is hardly reasonable 
for Mr. Montgomery to expect that “the sad story told 
in Astarte will now be laid to rest where Lord Lovelace 
placed it ””—in other words, that Astarte should be accepted 
without question. The Encyclopedia Britannica observes 
* My italics. 
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that “Lady Byron’s charge, as reported by Mrs. Beecher- 
Stowe and upheld by the second Earl of Lovelace (in 


Astarte) is‘ non-proven. Most people will go further | 
and wholly repudiate the conclusions which the author of | 


Astarte arrives at. 
Space will not allow of a detailed examination of this 


book, but there are a few general observations which | 


appear to deserve attention : 
(1) The subject, instead of being taken up (as it should 
have been) in a judicial spirit, has been treated by the author 


with a strong bias. He discloses deep affection for the 


grandmother whom he knew so well, and a very different 
feeling for the grandfather who died before he was born. 
Anxious to remove any possible refiection on Lady Byron 
of having acted hastily or with undue suspicion, he has 
thought fit to give to the world his confirmation of a charge 
deeply injurious to the memory of his illustrious grand- 
father and of that grandfather’s half-sister. The absence 
of a judicial mind is shown, not merely in the abuse or 
contempt bestowed upon Moore, Murray, Murray’s successor, 
Mrs. Leigh, the Countess Guiccioli, Cockburn and others, 
but in the disparaging terms in which the great poet is 
frequently referred to. For example: ‘‘ His fame,” states 
the Preface, “‘ had risen in other lands, but the English had 
had enough of his alien and rebel spirit. ... In England, 
at least, no more Byron was wanted, not even a supposititious 
one.” Again, at p. 15, it is stated that although his death 
gave a shock to the country, “it could not revive his 
momentary fashion... . The English had learnt to see in 
him little beyond dismal exaggeration.” And at pp. 32-3, 
“Towards 1830 Lord Byron’s literary influence was a 
‘light of other days ’—distant moonshine, but he retained 
some of the demonic powers of aitraction mentioned by 
Goethe.” * 

Compare these statements from Byron’s grandson with, 
say, the opinion expressed in the Encyclopedia Britannica : 


“To the student of literature the first half of the nineteenth © 


century is the age of Byron”; or with Matthew Arnold’s 
prophecy that “‘ When the year 1906 is turned and our 
nation comes to recount the poetic glories in the century 
which has then just ended, the first*names with her will 
be those of Byron and Wordsworth.” 

Again, the bias is disclosed in the terms in which Byron’s 
active participation in the Greeks’ struggle for freedom— 
the enterprise described by Macaulay as “the last and 

* My italics. 
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noblest of his life ’’—is referred to. Even in this no credit 
is given to Byron for being actuated by high motives: 
“Lord Byron,” says the author of Astarte (at pp. 14, 15), 
“never displayed or felt much enthusiasm for the inhabi- 
tants of modern Greece. He was ready to sacrifice money, 
occupations and enjoyments on the altar of liberty, but 
there may have been in this as much love of power and celebrity 
as of the principle of freedom.” * 

(2) The absence of the judicial spirit is, therefore, the 
first thing to be borne in mind. And, upon the merits of 
the question, it is of the utmost importance that Lady 
Byron’s letters at the time when she first went to her parents 
at Kirkby are absolutely inconsistent with her belief at 
that time in the charge (not disclosed to Byron) which was 
subsequently made. Otherwise, she would certainly not 
have written the ‘“‘ Dearest Duck” letter to her husband, 
or affectionate letters to Mrs. Leigh; nor would she have 
endeavoured to persuade Byron to join her at Kirkby, 
the intention admittedly being that he should beget an heir, 
the baby just born being a girl. It was not until Lady 
Byron had been with her parents for at least a fortnight 
that her attitude changed. She appears to have come to 
believe in the truth of what was before at most a vague 
suspicion—a suspicion relating to supposed misconduct at 
some date anterior to the marriage—-and this change of 
mind was brought about without its being suggested that 
any fresh evidence had come to light. In this connection, 
there is a pregnant sentence in Astarte (p. 1386) in which 
the author states: “Lady Noel took up the cause of her 
daughter with the thoroughness of a tigress.” 

(3) It is a consideration of overwhelming importance 
that the charge in question was never formulated against 
Byron in his lifetime. Over and over again he requested 
to be informed precisely what he was accused of. Byron 
died in 1824: Mrs. Beecher-Stowe’s revelations (made upon 
information given to her by Lady Byron) appeared in 
1869: Astarte was published in 1905. How can such a 
question be gone into now with a view to a decision adverse 
to Lord Byron being arrived at? Non constat but that if 
the charge had been specified in Byron’s lifetime he would 
have answered it and have dealt with every item of evidence 
that might be relied upon in its support. He was clearly 
entitled to be heard upon each letter, or alleged conversation, 


or other matter—consisting of hearsay or otherwise—which 


might be regarded as evidence against him. No man can 
* My italics. 
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be tried and condemned in his absence, even though he may 
be in hiding. A fortiori, no man can be tried after his 
death. What would be thought of the Crown if it sought 
to try and condemn a man after his death with a view to 
obtaining a forfeiture of his goods ? 

In Astarte a charge, many years after the accused’s 
death, is made, and declared by the author to be proved— 
a charge which, never having been formulated in the accused’s 
lifetime, in spite of his requests, he had no opportunity of 
meeting. This posthumous attack and condemnation is so 
preposterous as to offend not merely all rules of Law and 
Equity but every principle of natural justice and fair 
dealing. 


E. P. Hewitt 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE GREAT WAR 


THe Diary habit is somewhat at a discount for the moment. 
There is a wholesome revulsion and widespread protest 
against the latter-day practice of publishing the private 
and intimate conversations of friends and acquaintances 
met in the unrestrained intercourse of social life, who speak 
freely without any suspicion that their lightest word is 
being recorded against them and will appear in print 
whenever the recorder is moved to produce a book. The 
law protects private letters, which are held to belong to 
their recipients vis-d-vis the writer, who is not entitled to 
their return, but they belong to the latter as against third 
parties to the extent that publication in any shape or form 
requires his or her permission and can be restrained at need 
by an injunction. There is, however, seemingly no such 
protection of -equally private conversations, which remain 
at the mercy of taste. Unless checked, the new practice 
will spoil society, which owes its attraction to the formerly 
inviolable convention that ladies and gentlemen met as 


friends and not as journalists. Were every dinner-party 


to be regarded primarily as an occasion for collecting 
“copy,” and every week-end as another opportunity for 
yet more “copy,” people would become chary of for- 
gathering, or when they met they would be as mum as mice. 

During the war, when tongues were unloosed concerning 
men and events, many of us had intensely interesting 
conversations which, if published, would make good reading 
to-day. I shall never forget things I heard from M. 
Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, M. Briand, M. Millerand, 
Lord Milner, Sir Douglas Haig, Sir Henry Wilson, Lord 
Northcliffe and many others, who spoke as they then felt, 
assuming, without saying, “ this will go no further.’ They 
would be amazed at being suddenly confronted, without 
any ‘“‘ by your leave,” with a printed transcript of what I 
imagined that they had said. But their indignation would 
be nothing to my own sense of shame and humiliation at 
perpetrating a series of gross breaches of confidence, such 
as those under which the political world is reeling just now.. 
There can be no harm in-reporting any private conversation 
in such a form as not to embarrass the other party, and where 
the matter is of public interest this is legitimate., Supposing, 
for example, Mr. Lloyd George had confided to me at lunch 
or breakfast that he entertained an exalted opinion of his 
colleague Lord Curzon, whom he pronounced to be an 
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unerring Foreign Minister, adding that the one thing he most 
dreaded was lest Lord Curzon should resign, as his departure 
would break up the Coalition. If, subsequently, malicious 
persons in attacking Lord Curzon declared that he was 
unpopular with his colleagues, especially the Prime Minister, 
who eagerly awaited the happy day when he might be 
provoked into resigning, I should surely be guilty of no 
indiscretion in intervening as amicus curie with a statement 
that this was untrue, because I had heard the exact opposite 
from the Prime Minister. In such a case one would be 
giving nothing away and embarrassing no one to whom 


any obligation was due. But had one chanced to meet 


Mr. Lloyd George when he was suffering from passing 
irritation with some colleague—such incidents occur in the 
best regulated Coalitions—against whom he let loose as 
““an incompetent and a nincompoop,” while condemning 
himself for having originally brought the offender into the 
Cabinet, it would be unpardonable in his confidant to 
repeat it under any circumstances. This is elementary. 
Indeed, for this very reason I have generally kept clear of 
- Ministers, who are somewhat fond of telling critical members 
of my profession inconvenient facts so that they cannot 
be made use of. I would sooner forgo the pleasure of 
Front-Bench society, so as to be able to discuss its failings 
and failures more freely in the event of hearing about them 
independently. It is an unmitigated nuisance to have 
one’s mouth shut about something one might have heard 
elsewhere if one had not had the misfortune to be informed 
of it by the Minister and probably the chief culprit. What 
a hole any independent journalist would be in supposing 
Mr. Montagu (Secretary of State for India) had informed 
him “in the strictest confidence’ that he had bottled the 
Amritsar reports during many months, lest it prejudiced 
his programme of Indian parliamentarism! Or again, if 
Lord Milner had confided the fact that he was concerting 
with the principal Second Debenture holder of the Daily 
Herald (Zaghloul Pasha) an ingenious scheme involving a 
British scuttle from Egypt! It is usually more dangerous 
for an editor to converse with a Minister—unless, of course, 
he wishes to become a K.B.E. or Baronet—than for a Minister 


to converse with an editor, because, whereas the former. 


remains free to do as he pleases, the latter is paralysed into 
inaction. He may not use—save in the negative sense— 
anything he has learnt in confidence. 

M. Clemenceau is a man who revels in candour and 
expresses himself with élan and abandon at the expense 
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of all and sundry, knowing that none of his friends will 
betray him—and it would be an especially base betrayal 
in his case, because he constantly says much more than he 
means.. There would, however, be no conceivable harm in 
recording any of his compliments to foreign confréres at 
the Peace Conference; for example, such an observation 
as “‘Mr. Lloyd George has beautiful eyes,” or again, 
“Mr. Lloyd George annoys:me less when I see him than 
when I don’t see him,” or ‘I would sooner have to deal 
with ten Lloyd Georges than with one .’ One might 
quote any such comments upon any of the Big Four, namely, 
the American President, the British and Italian Prime 
Ministers, or, indeed, any of their amenities about one 
another. On the other hand, it would be monstrous to 
print any disparaging remark M. Clemenceau might have 
been tempted to make when utterly exhausted and exas- 


perated by the obstruction offered by one or other of the 


“overseas” statesmen to every proposition made by France 
to assure the peace of Europe. If M. Clemenceau gave me 
leave to publish what I know at first hand of his strenuous 
struggle in the spring of 1919 with one colleague, who 
“imagined himself to be Napoleon Bonaparte,’’ while 
another “ believed himself to be Jesus Christ,’ I should 
respond with alacrity, in the interests of truth and in order 
to stop the dissemination of baseless legends as to the part 
played in Paris by “‘ the men who won the war” with their 
mouths. Without such leave it is, however, unthinkable, 
and we have to grin and bear as best we can the fables 
and falsehoods concocted in London and Washington in 
misrepresentation of the attitude of France, which facilitate 
the German game of statesmen whose ineptitude all but 
lost the war and who have, at any rate, seen to it that the 
Allied and Associated Powers lose the peace. 

After this exordium and caveat against the blazing 
indiscretions of the day, I would direct the reader’s attention 
to one of the diaries which, though arousing animadversion 
by reason of the excessive freedom with which informal 
talk is dealt with, nevertheless remains a book of the utmost 
value to those who take an intelligent interest in great 
events and want to know what actually happened behind 
the scenes, as contrasted with the legends that have been 
palmed off by a powerful Press on a confiding public and 
which threaten to pass into history. 

If you are keeping a diary—still more if you publish a 
diary—you may as well be accurate. One vice of Mrs. 
Asquith’s Autobiography is its glaring and hopeless in- 
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accuracy, which speedily got her into trouble with the family 
or friends of those she so freely asperses without any regard 
_ to ascertainable and elementary facts. On the other hand, 
no one has so far ventured to challenge the reliability of 
Colonel Repington as a raconteur, nor has anyone come 
forward to repudiate the remarks put into his mouth, 
however embarrassing. We may take it that, unlike the 
imaginative lady, the author of The First World War* 
noted what he had actually heard while he remembered 
it, and that what he writes had been said. The social 
tittle-tattle, while a blemish on a striking book from the 
point of view of the serious student of public affairs—- 
though doubtless increasing its vogue—is but an _ insig- 
nificant feature, and we must not allow ourselves to be 
persuaded by the entertaining gibes of Punch into discounting 
an invaluable inside account of the Politicians who claim 
to have won the war which some of them did their best 
to lose, and which must infallibly have been lost had their 
advice been accepted and the professional strategist super- 
seded by the amateur even more than he was. 

None of us have infallible judgment of our fellows. 
We have our prejudices and our predilections. Some of 
Colonel Repington’s geese are palpable swans—he entertains 
excessive esteem for certain Politicians, he occasionally 
overrates a soldier, he attaches undue value to the judgment 
of attractive acquaintances. But these are minor defects 
as ¢gompared with the major merits of a book which will 
be found indispensable to any future historian who wishes 
to understand the Great War and to form an intelligent 
and instructed opinion of the relative parts played by the 
talkers at the back and the fighters at the front. There 
is a good deal of eating and drinking and some frivolity 
in these pages, which provides those who are anxious to shirk 
the author’s facts with a pretext for belittling him, and un- 
friendly foreign onlookers are presented with a callous picture 
of .“‘ London Society” comporting itself “‘as usual” while 
the flower of our race perished across the Channel. Any 
frivolity there may have been during the darker periods 
of the war was confined to a minute set. Nothing was 
more admirable than the manner in which those once 
termed “‘ the governing classes ” and their belongings turned 


to and threw themselves heart and soul into whatever job 


presented itself, however irksome, monotonous or exhausting. 
The manner in which ladies, supposed to be luxurious, 


* The First World War, 1914 to 1918, by Lieut.-Colonel & Court Repington. 
2 vols., 42s. Constable & Co., London. 
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who had never done an hour’s disagreeable work in their 
lives, slaved on, regardless of health and leisure, was beyond 
all praise; some were so strenuous that their relatives 
were moved to protest and demanded that when they came 
home on leave there should be somewhat less gloom and a 
little more gaiety. It is difficult to be fair in such matters. 
The unconscionable were few and far between. There 


always is an alien element in every great metropolis which 


lives in war, as in peace, solely to amuse itself, and loves 
the limelight. As it is not in tune with national sentiment, 
and British anxieties or misfortunes leave our cosmopolitans 
cold, there is no moral reason why they should affect a 
sensibility they do not feel. Such persons dined and wined 
and danced and frivolled as they pleased, only regretting 
the war because it curtailed their enjoyment. They made 
yp in activity what they lacked in numbers and were 
not unnaturally prominent when so little was going on. 
They were a godsend to the social paragraphist. But 
only a caricaturist could represent London Society as 
given over to amusement at any time between 1914 and 
1918. 

Many of those who appear in Colonel Repington’s diary 
were assiduous war-workers, though we only meet them in 
festive mood. If their war-talk was not always robust, 
if some of them were occasionally inclined to throw up 
the sponge, welcoming a premature peace, sacrificing the 
fruits’ of victory, they were at least providing hospitals, 
running canteens and doing not a little to help the fight- 
ing men. They cannot help their “mushy” opinions on 
nine questions out of ten. When it comes to anything 
political, people who imagine themselves to be “smart ”’ 
are frequently unsound, despite the fact that their men- 
folk are, as often as not, among the best in the field. They 
have no instincts or settled convictions and are partly 
responsible for the fact that this great country becomes 
the easy prey of any pushful charlatan. Though occasionally 
moving in ‘ Defeatist”’ Circles, there was nothing “‘ De- 
featist > about Colonel Repington, who, on the main military 
issues of the war, remained throughout as sound as a bell. 
During several critical years he was our chief educator on 
the strategic problem, waging merciless war against the 
Amateur Strategist—exposed and chastised elsewhere in this 
number by the Duke of Northumberland—-who, but for 
Colonel Repington, would have achieved yet more costly 
victories over the Imperial General Staff, which must 
inevitably have resulted in the Allies losing the war at 
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the decisive point which governed the situation in every 
secondary theatre. 

The Politicians, their Press and Parliamentary jackals 
generally denounce the Repington diary, ostensibly on 
account of its “‘ social indiscretions,’’ by which they profess 
to be shocked and which they affect to regard as putting 
the author out of court as a serious chronicler. They 
really detest it on account of its virtues. From the moment 
the. original British Expeditionary Force was dispatched 
across the Channel in the teeth of Ministerial opposition 
to the spring of 1918, when the perverseness of the War 
Cabinet had once more brought us to the edge of catastrophe, 
Colonel Repington was always a weighty and occasionally 
a decisive factor on the right side, being a sworn enemy of 
the policy of “little packets’? so dear to the hearts of little 
Politicians. His book is anathema in official and semi- 
official circles, not because too many ladies are mentioned 
by their Christian names, but owing to the ruthless exposure 
of the ineptitude of His Majesty’s Ministers, who, however 
much they may change, invariably remain the same. 

Such is the conceit and vanity of our Right Honourables 
that when politics went into the melting-pot on the outbreak 
of war, which the “‘ Leaders ”’ of all parties had regarded as 
‘unthinkable,’ for which none had made the faintest 
preparations, and by which all were taken by surprise, it 
never occurred to them that here was something beyond 
their ken, the conduct of war demanding totally different 
qualities to those that bring name and fame in the 
Parliamentary arena, where pre-war statesmanship largely 
consisted in writing and memorizing speeches for or against 
Home Rule and getting them off the chest with adequate 
aplomb. British War Ministries were composed generally 


of the old familiar faces in the old familiar places, the — 


intrusion of Lord Kitchener—vice Lord Haldane, deposed by 
public opinion—being keenly resented by all orthodox 
Front Benchers. Had these had their way no Cabinet 
would have contained a single individual with any pretensions 
to knowledge of war. When the collapse of Radical Party 
Government occurred in the spring of 1915, all that the 
collective wisdom and patriotism of British statesmanship 
was equal to was the formation of a so-called “‘ Coalition,” 
adding to Mr. Asquith and his friends a contingent con- 
taining Mr. Bonar Law and his friends. Our Politicians 
were mainly interested in a fair division of ‘the spoils” 
between those who differed from one another on Welsh 
Disestablishment. At Westminster and “in Whitehall the 
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war was regarded as an inconvenient interlude in the real 


business of national life, viz. the sham fight between the 
Tweedledums and Tweedledees of the House of Commons. 

The First Coalition dragged on ingloriously for a year 
and a half, ‘‘ petering out” in the nick of time (December 
1916) to prevent its disheartened members from accepting 
an American offer of mediation in the shape of President 
Wilson’s Peace Note, which is believed to have been inspired 
by Colonel House, who had returned from Europe to 
Washington the previous spring convinced that the Allies 
were beaten and would, therefore, be ready to allow his 
friend at the White House to immortalize himself as the 
Peacemaker. 

The Second Coalition had learnt something about war, 
though not much. It came in amid a prodigious flourish of 
trumpets, to the general relief, because its predecessors had 
obviously lost their nerve and were drifting towards disaster. 
Once again the chief criterion for membership of a War 
Cabinet was the Minister’s rank and prestige in the political 
hierarchy. If he happened to command sufficient support 
in Wales, Scotland or Yorkshire, or was persona grata 
to Sunday newspapers, he was deemed competent to direct 
the greatest war in human history, though he might never 
have heard of Clausewitz or Stonewall Jackson, had not 
read so much as one monograph on any Napoleonic campaign 
and had never seen a battalion or a battery. The Mad Hatter 
would have been thoroughly at home during many dis- 
cussions in the War Cabinet. That we did not perish under 
such auspices is conclusive evidence of the vitality ‘of Britain 
and of the quality of the leadership in the field and the 
moral of the combatants of all ranks, who hung on doggedly, 
regardless of the cackle and intrigue of the Politicians at 
the back, who, unfortunately, did not remain there, but 
from time to time manifested themselves at the front without 
materially assisting G.H.Q. 

Colonel Repington’s crime in the eyes of the powers 
that be is that he strips many shams from the war, auto- 
matically increasing the reputation of the British Army 
and the British nation at the expense of British Government. 
He has, incidentally, ‘‘ queered the pitch” for official 
historians, who, by a judicious suppression of facts and the 
skilful selection of documents, might have hoped to demon- 
strate to an unsophisticated community that, although there 
was a certain amount of fighting in France, Flanders and 
elsewhere, it was not this that really decided the war— 
victory being pre-ordained the moment one Coalition 
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succeeded another. In official eyes the war was won in 
Downing Street—that was to be the text of the official 
historian and the burden of his song. The world would be 
invited to believe that the Bunglers who have botched the 
peace under our very eyes organized the triumph of 1918— 
Marshal Foch, Sir Douglas Haig, Lord Kitchener, Sir 
William Robertson, Admirals Beatty and Jellicoe, were 
but flies on the wheel, as were also the great hosts they 
created, trained and led. That is the self-complacent 
mandarin view of human affairs, which receives a severe 


shock from our irreverent diarist, who, being equally | 


conversant with statesmen and soldiers, is able to give us 
chapter and verse for every count in an indictment which 
in a more robust age would have led to the impeachment 
of most of those who held high office from 1912 to 1920. 

It is a painful story, but no good is done—except to 
the guilty—by ignoring it. Until our people realize how 
tragically they are misgoverned there is no hope of any 
improvement, no prospect of that vital and most pressing 
of all changes, namely, the Reform of the Politician, 
compared with which every other reform is a mere beating 
of the air. So long as office is regarded by its occupants as 
a personal vested interest involving no duties, no obligations, 
no sacrifices, so long as no penalties are attached to wrong- 
doing in public affairs, however disastrous the consequences 
to the country, there is not the faintest hope of any better- 
ment in present conditions. So long as good-natured, 
easygoing [Englishmen are content to regard Welsh, Scot- 
tish or Irish eloquence as a substitute for statesmanship, 
so long will things remain as they are, so long will common 
sense, intelligence, foresight, initiative, veracity, integrity 
and patriotism remain absent from our councils—so long 
will sycophants describe every impostor who tomahawks 
his way to the top as “heaven-born,” ‘ indispensable ” 
and “ irreplaceable.” 

. Colonel Repington’s service consists in the indignation he 
must arouse among thinking people by his passionless 
account of successive Governments which, like the Bourbons 
of old, learnt nothing and forgot nothing. It is all the 
more useful because published at a monient when Mr. 
Lloyd George is renewing all his pre-war follies with the 
consent and connivance of the Conservatives, who at least 
had the decency before the war to be in opposition to 
Lloyd-Georgeism, which then as now, now as then, consists 
of treating war as obsolete, because we would have it so, 
and peace as perpetual, provided we shut our eyes to all 
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material facts and strip ourselves of every source of strength. 
Coalition Ministers have drifted back to the standpoint of 
1914 and are conducting themselves as did the Asquith 
Cabinet, which by “contributory negligence ”’ precipitated 
the conflict. Then as now, “ responsible statesmen” hated 
the sight of a soldier or sailor, believing that all would be 
well if we separated ourselves from France and kow-towed 
to Germany, who, not unnaturally, regarded us as a negligible 
factor in European affairs. The Germans know better 
to-day, but our Politicians do not, and would convince the 
enemy, if they could, that British participation in the war 
was an “accident”? which could never recur. They are 
itching to embrace Germany in a League of Nations, instead 
of forming a defensive Alliance with France, which was the 
sole hope of preventing the Great War and remains the 
sole hope of preventing a yet greater one. 

The First World War opens with an authentic account 
of our military understanding with France, which, if known 
to the world and backed by political determination, would 
have been a useful element in steadying a European situation 
that was only threatened by the restiess vanity and inordinate 
ambitions centred in Berlin. Unfortunately, it remained a 
furtive affair, never thrashed out in the British Cabinet 
because our ‘ Wait and Sees” were too frightened of one 


another, and, Micawber-like, hoped that something would 


turn up—for example, a Haldane mission to Berlin—to 
obviate any necessity of our “ conversations’ with France 
being disclosed. The great Liberal Party was then in 
the plenitude of its power, but just as it had been divided 
into pro-Boers and pro-British throughout the South African 
War, so it was now in large majority pro-German, with an 
almost invisible minority of pro-British. The death of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman mede matters appreciably 
worse because, though a pro-Boer, Sir Henry was not and 
never had been a pro-German, and exercised infinitely more 
authority over the Wild Men of his Government and his 
Party than Mr. Asquith, who, as a Moderate, was viewed 
with suspicion by Extremists. Sir Edward Grey was always 
loyal to the Entente, of which he had been an unofficial 
architect, but he was weak and unfortunately shared the 
delusion of Lord Haldane that the latter not only knew 
and understood the Germans, but was a God-given diplomat 
who would know how to square Germany without betraying 
France. 

Directly the Balfour Government was replaced by the 
Radicals in the winter of 1805-6, Germany began to threaten 
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France, believing that our new Pacifist Cabinet would be 
too proud to protest. Sir Edward Grey was able to satisfy 
the Kaiser, with the assistance of his chief, that the Entente 
still held good, and the bullies of Berlin, as usual, piped 
down over the Algeciras Conference. On Monday, January 1, 
1906, Sir Edward Grey wrote to Colonel Repington (who 
had semi-officially discussed the position with the French 
authorities and communicated the purport by express letter 
to Sir Edward, then electioneering in the North), “I am 
interested to hear of your conversation with the French 
military attaché. I can only say that I have not receded 
from anything which Lord Lansdowne said to the French, 
and have no hesitation in affirming it.” This message 
showed an intelligent appreciation of a disquieting situation 
and indicated the only policy calculated to keep Germany 
in order and Europe at peace. Lord Lansdowne’s assurance 
of the previous summer of British support during the Delcassé 
crisis, in the event of an unprovoked German attack on 
France, had been sufficiently distinct to preclude misunder- 
standing. JI remember hearing at the time that the German 
Emperor, on reading the dispatch from his Ambassador 
in London reporting our decision, made this marginal note: . 
‘““ Now we know where we are.” This remained our policy 
for five or six years, every crisis provoked by the Kaiser, — 
up to and including Agadir in 1911, being met and settled: 
in the same way. England and France were one in the 
face of wanton aggression. Europe, in consequence, escaped 
war—for that reason and for no other. Unhappily, the 
British Government, for internal reasons, made a mystery of 
its policy. There was no attempt to educate their masters, . 
and the nation was doped concerning the German danger 
by the powerful Potsdam party in the Asquith Cabinet, who 
got the upper hand after the death of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. Sir Edward Grey became alarmed by the 
effect upon his Party of his straightforward and loyal support - 
of France, and permitted his friend Lord Haldane to go 
_ to Canossa—i.e. to make a pilgrimage of apology to Berlin 
in the winter following Agadir. This fatal move was 
universally interpreted as a desire on the part of Downing 
Street to reconsider our foreign policy, with the view, in 
the cant of the day, “to establish the same happy relations 
with Germany that we already enjoyed with France.” 
Militarist Germany—i.e. the only Germany that mattered— 
had long since made up her mind on war, her only hesitation 
arising from a doubt as to our attitude. Could British 
neutrality be relied upon while she disposed of France and 
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Russia? That was Germany’s chief pre-war occupation. 
The obvious military impotence of England was an immense 
incentive to the German War Party. Another was supplied 
when, after Agadir, our Cabinet was seen to be divided— 
the Liberal-Imperialist group funking their own policy 
while all the German forces inside and outside the Govern 
ment were mobilized to reverse it. 
Between Agadir and Armageddon, Germany not un- 
naturally came to the conclusion that the ‘“‘ Wait and Sees ” 
of London would scuttle whenever Germany’s hour sounded 
or, alternatively, should the worst come to the worst and 
we wobbled into the war, we should be negligible during 
the decisive phase, because we were only prepared for peace. 
If there be any intelligible explanation of the Asquith-cum- 
Haldane-cum-Grey policy of 1912 to 1914, we shall all be 
glad to hear it, and as the Triumvirate are now men of 
leisure, they would be better employed in producing their 
defence than in advocating Leagues of Nations and other 
refuges of destitute statesmanship. Colonel Repington, 
whose admiration for Lord Haldane has survived many 
vicissitudes, is constrained to observe, in epitomizing the 
Anglo-French military conversations officially opened by the 
Campbell-Bannerman Government in 1906: ‘‘ That we did 
not profit fully from the respite of seven years which preceded 


‘the break with Germany was a cardinal error for which the 


whole responsibility must be assigned to the statesmanship of 
the time.” This verdict of a friendly commentator, in close 
relations with those implicated, leaves scope for curiosity 
on the part of impartial onlookers as to the influences and 
motives that transformed British policy from a positive pledge 
to support France if attacked by Germany into the miserable, 
shifty, witless, cowardly vacillation of August 1, 1914, 
when France was not allowed to know whether she might 
rely on us nor Germany whether she would have to reckon 
with us. 

Lord Haldane, as we know from his copious pre-war 
utterances, regarded Pan-Germany as an innocuous Power 
who had no more intention of breaking the peace than we 
had, while Mr. Lloyd George (the most formidable member 
of the Asquith Cabinet) subsequently confessed without 
any sense of shame that the destruction of France was 
immaterial to the great Liberal Party so long as it did not 
occur via Belgium, and that, but for the accident of German 
aggression coming from the north instead of from the east, 
the Government of which he was a member would have 
remained an unmoved spectator of the tragedy. Colonel 
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Repington’s generosity towards the Politicians, with whom 
he was in close touch, is evinced by his eloquent silence 
concerning their intrigue to spirit Lord Kitchener out of 
the country at the outbreak of the Great War, while one 
of their number took possession of the War Office, whence 
he was blown out by an explosion of public opinion to 
which The Times contributed not a little gunpowder. 
Otherwise the British Expeditionary Force would have 
remained at home until too late, there would have been 
no serious effort to develop British military power, and the 
campaign would have opened so disastrously for the 
Entente that recovery might, in any event, have been 
impossible. Our diarist, who subsequently fell out with 
Lord Kitchener, pays tribute to that great man’s “‘ immense 
military prestige. . . . From no one else would the people 
accept the great military schemes needed for the expansion 
of the Army, while it seemed certain that Lord K. 
would keep the Cabinet up to their work, and would never 
allow them to make a disastrous peace. No one else could 
have asked the country for millions of volunteers, and no 
one else had the foresight to say that the war would last 
for three years. Even if Lord K. had done nothing 
more than this, his taking office would have been an ines- 
timable service to the country, while, although he had 
scarcely a friend left in the Cabinet at the end, the public 
retained their faith in him to the last in the most touching 
way.’ He “ was the central feature of the war; and if at 
any time the country had been asked to choose between him 
and the Cabinet, the latter would have come off second 
best. This is not a soldier’s appreciation only, it is a 
fact. Lloyd George admitted and deplored it to me more 
than once.” 

This is an especially valuable side-light on the war 
because it reveals the mentality of the Politician who is so 
jealous of military distinction that he “‘ deplores” the fact 
that even in war-time the public should trust and back the 
soldier against a Cabinet which knew no more about war 
than Lord Kitchener knew of the rules of procedure of the 
House of Commons. Unfortunately, the Politicians always 
carried too many guns for Lord Kitchener when it came to 
a fight on their own chosen ground. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
prejudice—a stronger term might be used if contemporary 
evidence is reliable—apparently extended to most British 
soldiers above the rank of captain, and when on the death 
of Lord Kitchener in 1916 the present Prime Minister became 
War Minister, his one idea was to restore civil ascendancy 
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at the War Office and rob the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff of the authority he had acquired, with Lord Kitchener’s 
reluctant acquiescence but loyal co-operation, to deal directly 
with the armies in the field. This concession by the 
Politicians—for which Mr. Asquith deserves credit—un- 
doubtedly laid the foundation of our ultimate victory, 
which, be it never forgotten, was gained in the teeth of 
Amateur Strategists whose single idea to the very end of 
the chapter was to weaken the British Army in France 
in order that pet “ Side-shows ” might be swollen. On this 
question, which was fought out at the back, Colonel Reping- 
ton played a conspicuous and courageous part, championing - 
the saner school of strategy—to which all capable and 
disinterested soldiers adhered—protesting against the dis- 
sipation of our precious man power on projects that could 
never materialize until the main enemy had been overcome 
or paralysed. Ignorant of war, which they had elected to 
regard as too remote a prospect for serious consideration 
and too barbarous for “ Progressive’? contemplation, the 
British War Cabinet remained peculiarly susceptible to any 
facile talker who expounded half a dozen ways of winning 
the war without beating the Germans. At one moment 
“the Turkish school” held the field, confident that were 
Constantinople captured Berlin would throw up the sponge, 
without, however, taking the trouble to study ways and 
means and to ascertain what such a gigantic operation 
would involve on land as well as at sea. Then we had 
“the Bulgarian cranks,” who were equally positive that 
Tsar Ferdinand was the lynch-pin of the-hostile combination, 
and that were he knocked out the war would be over. 
These gifted and plausible amateurs were too unpractical 
to realize the meaning of interior lines which would enable 
Germany, substantially strengthened by every diversion of 
force from France, to dispatch two divisions for every one 
we might send, and in half the time, to the assistance of any 
ally whom she thought worth saving. Our “ Easterners ” 
despised such paltry views, which they attributed to “ the 
lack of imagination” of ‘stupid soldiers,” who, being 
inferior in argumentative powers to those whose forte is 
exposition, had the utmost difficulty in keeping their end 
up against the Lloyd Georges, the Smutses, the Curzons, 
the Milners, ete., who jointly and_ severally fought 
the ‘‘ Western school,” which the Prime Minister held up 
to public ridicule and odium in a sensational speech in 
Paris in the autumn of 1917. The situation was rendered 
all the more dangerous from the fact that indifferent French 
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Governments were to some extent bitten by the same crazes 
as our own. Both suffered from ever-increasing attacks 
of “cold feet.’ The dire consequences of the Russian 
Revolution, which had been originally hailed in Downing 
Street as ‘“‘ glad tidings of great joy,’ unnerved war-weary 
statesmen, whose apprehensions were accentuated by the 
Italian disaster, the submarine depredations, the slowness 
of the United States in getting going. Those aware of 
what was going on behind the scenes at this, which in a 
political sense was the darkest moment of the war, realized 
that if Germany had the “ gumption” to make even 
plausible peace proposals they would be jumped at by the 
mighty men who to-day demand that we worship them as 
winners of the war. This is not gossip but a fact, established 
incidentally by a White Paper, which discloses our heroic 
Ministers secretly soliciting the good offices of the Vatican 
to ascertain what reply Berlin might be pleased to make to 
the Papal Peace Note on the subject of Belgium. This 
overture—for such it was—could only bear one interpre- 
tation, namely, that should the British Government be 
satisfied by Germany’s pledges about Belgium we should 
be prepared to enter into pourparlers. 

In other words, the War Cabinet of 1917 was shaping 
towards the Lloyd-Georgian policy of 1914, in which France, 
as we have seen, was of no account. A modicum of “ eye- 
wash ”? about Belgium would have been good enough for 
Downing Street in its “ Defeatist”? mood. The Entente 
was spared a diplomatic debacle, thanks to the intransigence 
of our old friend Admiral von Tirpitz and his blessed 
Fatherland Party, then a great power in Germany. It 
was their métier to save us from our frost-bitten Politicians, 
which they did again and again. These German Jingoes 
not unnaturally argued that if Great Britain, the head and 
front of the hostile combination, was reduced to enlisting 
the services of the Pope as a mediator, and was ready to 
talk Belgium, it could only mean that the British Government 
regarded the Allied cause as doomed. Our overture was 
hailed in Germany as a signal of distress—to be followed 
by another signal from Lord Lansdowne---and was treated 
as cowards always are treated by bullies. The enemy 
was all the more cock-a-hoop because Ludendorff was 
confident that, with the aid of fresh cannon-fodder, he 
could administer the military coup de grace in the field 
during the coming year. 

In truth, our exuberant War Cabinet, which had triumph- 
antly assumed office but a few months earlier, calculating 
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on “knocking out” the enemy forthwith, had rapidly 
passed from the wildest optimism to the blackest pessimism. 
It saw daylight nowhere. Indeed, some Ministers were so 
overwhelmed by their responsibilities as hardly to wish to 
see daylight. In their invincible ignorance of the psychology 


‘of war they regarded half-beaten Germany as unbeatable, 


making G.H.Q.’s life a burden to it by the ceaseless flow 
of childish questions, and rendering Sir Douglas Haig’s 
titanic task immeasurably harder by their half-hearted and 
apprehensive attitude. Never did so great a soldier serve 
paltrier masters. 

At the gloomiest moment salvation came to the Allies 
from an unexpected quarter. M. Clemenceau was summoned 
to power by the imperious voice of the French people, over 
the heads of the French politicians, who viewed “‘ the Tiger ” 
much as George III is said to have regarded the younger Pitt. 
He became something more than Prime Minister. He was 
spontaneously accorded a Dictatorship by his compatriots for 
the single purpose of achieving the object he nobly defined 
in the Chamber of Deputies: ‘‘My War Aims may be ex- 
pressed in one word—Victory.” The prestige of this great 
personality spread far beyond France, nor was the enthusiasm 
he aroused amongst soldiers confined to the French Army. 
M. Clemenceau raised the whole moral of the Entente— 
then on the ebb, so far as the Governments were concerned. 
On his popularity among the poilus it is needless to dwell. 
He was equally known and trusted by the British Army, 
who felt that at last they were dealing with a politician 
who had forgotten his politics. It was this which gave him 
a unique position among Allied statesmen, and though it 
might put some of the smaller noses out of joint, it made 
possible the policy which converted defeat into victory 
and rendered the year 1918 as glorious as its predecessor 
had been disappointing. Little men got even with the 
Tiger after the Armistice and obstructed him during the 
Peace Conference, which in the painful phrase of Marshal 
Foch, went far to saboter la victoire, but the’ spirit of 
Clemenceau rode the whirlwind and directed the storm 
until port was in sight. Without him the war might have 
dragged on indefinitely and would probably have ended 
in a stalemate, towards which the various War Cabinets 
of 1917 were heading. 

The politicians controlled not only the policy of the 
Entente, but the strategy of the campaign—if not the 
tactics—and when M. Clemenceau came on the scenes, 
Downing Street was not infrequently engaged in playing 
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about with Divisions—so fascinating had the War Game 
become to our Amateur Strategists, while the combined 
*“‘Side-shows”’ threatened catastrophe at the decisive point. 
As already noted, the politicians were mostly ‘‘ Easterners ” 
—the soldiers, almost to a man, ‘‘ Westerners.”’ The latter 
had the root of the matter in them, but the former possessed 
the gift of making the worse appear the better course. 
M. Clemenceau was a life-long ‘‘ Westerner ’’—his whole 
existence had been coloured by this creed, his political 
career constantly compromised by the conviction that 
France, as Germany’s neighbour, was so Western that she 
could not afford any dissipation of man-power overseas, 
If this was his peace standpoint no need to emphasize his 
war standpoint. He realized what Great Britain had lost 
at the Dardanelles; he had seen Verdun within an ace of 
capture owing to the Salonika adventure. M. Clemenceau 
saw the war steadily and saw it whole. Sane strategy 
found in him an irresistible spokesman, and henceforward 
there was no serious danger of the Marne being lost at 
Timbuctoo. 

But for his Premiership, the Allies neither could nor 
would, nor indeed should, have had Unity of Command, 
the success of which presupposed mutual confidence. In a 
Democracy the general is subordinate to the politician, 
who usually regards every event as it will affect his 
Government. The Allied Armies trusted Marshal Foch and 
were proud to serve under him, but no Allied Government 
would have dared to place its forces at the disposal of any 
foreigner, however eminent, if he were in his turn at the 
mercy of a typical politician, because there would always 
be a suspicion of some arriére pensée. But with M. 
Clemenceau as head of the French Government the Allies 
knew that their Armies would be used exclusively for the 
purpose of beating the enemy and would under no circum- 
stances whatsoever become an instrument in the internal 
manceuvres of an ephemeral Ministry. Marshal Foch is a 
military genius whose name and fame will live for all time, 
but he would never have become Allied Generalissimo but 
for the happy accident of his country’s throwing up at 
the psychological moment a national leader trusted by 
other nations. The two men made a marvellous combination ; 
the differences that unhappily arose between them at the 
Peace Conference—assiduously stoked up by mischievous 
third parties—cannot obscure the imperishable fact that 
each was indispensable to the other. 

As I had the honour of meeting Marshal Foch in M. 
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Clemenceau’s room at the French War Office in October 
1918, I will hazard the indiscretion of repeating something 
I had heard earlier in the year in the same room, which 
can do no harm now and may serve to correct misconceptions 
circulating in Paris. Not being a Diarist, I cannot fix the 
precise date, but it was probably in January 1918 that 
M. Clemenceau said to me substantially: ‘‘ We know the 
Germans are preparing a big offensive, but we do not yet 
know the precise date or the precise spot. If the attack 
is on the British Army, it will necessitate a movement of 
French Reserves in support of Sir Douglas Haig. If it 
is on the French Army, it will necessitate a movement of 
British Reserves to support Pétain. In my opinion it is 
asking too much of Haig or Pétain, who are responsible 
for their own fronts, that either should have to select the 
moment cf this movement of Reserves to the other’s support. 
This should be the work of someone else. There should be 
someone at the back in command of the Reserves who 
would decide this all-important question. I propose Foch 
because I regard him as the best man, but let it be a British 
General or a French General, so long as it is somebody.” 

Whatever mischief may have been made after the 
Armistice—the details of which are not known to me— 
the suggestion that M. Clemenceau entertained any prejudice 
against Marshal Foch—of whom he expressed the highest 
admiration and held in the utmost esteem—and opposed 
his Supreme Command is not borne out by the facts. 
M. Clemenceau understood the delicate relations between the 
Allies too well to press any such appointment prematurely, 
but the germ of the Generalissimoship lay in the proposal 
to appoint a Commander-in-Chief of the Reserve, and when 
that could be safely mooted, M. Clemenceau suggested 
General Foch. 

One’s faith in the British War Cabinet’s war wisdom 
was further shaken when one returned to London from 
talks with M. Clemenceau, who could think of little beyond 
his enemy’s: coming offensive, to find complete scepticism 
in and around Downing Street as to any German attack 
in the Wesf, which Mr. Bonar Law publicly ridiculed in 
the House of Commons a few days before the storm broke! 


L. J. MAXSE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE v. MR. BALDWIN RAPER, MP. 


[The following curious correspondence between the British Prime 
Minister and one of his Parliamentary supporters will equally interest 
and surprise our readers all over the world. The suggestion that 
Holland, who proved “too proud to fight” throughout the Great 
War, when civilization was at stake, would face annihilation rather 
than relinquish the ex-Kaiser is one of those statements considered 
good enough for Parliamentary consumption which will be universally 
rejected elsewhere. The arch-criminal of all the ages has escaped punish- 
ment because Downing Street was no more in earnest on this question 
than it was on the kindred problem of ‘“ making Germany pay,’ while 
the whole influence of the White House was enlisted to secure his 


immunity. At least let us not humbug ourselves, nor allow Political . 


Strategists to continue humbugging us.—Epiror, National Review.] 


The opening letter is from Mr. Baldwin Raper, Coalition M.P. for 
East Islington : 


Dear Mr. Lioyp Grorce,—I am frequently being tackled by my constituents 
regarding the promise made on your authority at the last election to the effect 
that the Kaiser should be brought to justice. I thoroughly appreciate the 
many difficulties associated with this undertaking, but, in view of the definite 
pledge which was given, I shall esteem it a great favour if you will be 
good enough to let me have your valued reply to the point raised for me 
to submit to my constituents. 

Yours sincerely, 
October 19th. A. Baupwiy RAPER 


The reply required a fortnight to formulate and was as follows : 


10 STREET, WHITEHALL, S.W. I, 
November 3rd. 


Drar Mr. Batpwin Rarer,—I am obliged to you for your letter referring 
to the promise made at the last election that the ex-Kaiser would be brought 
to trial. You will remember that the ex-Kaiser had in November 1918 sought 
refuge in Holland, but how far his residence there was likely to be temporary 
or permanent was unknown when our General Election was held in December. 
With the support of our Allies, I secured the insertion of Article 227 in the Treaty 
of Versailles. I give that Article in full, to save you the trouble of reference 
to it: 2 
ARTICLE 227. 


The Allied and Associated Powers publicly arraign William II of Hohen- 
zollern, formerly German Emperor, for a supreme offence against international 
morality and the sanctity of treaties. A special tribunal will be constituted to 
try the accused, thereby assuring him the guarantee essential to the right of 
defence. It will be composed of five judges, one appointed by each of the 
following Powers, namely, the United States of America, Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan. In its decision the tribunal will be guided by the 
highest motives of international policy with a view to vindicating the solemn 
obligations of international undertakings and the validity of international 
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morality. It will be its duty to fix the punishment which it considers should be 
imposed. The Allied and Associated Powers will address a request to the 
Government of the Netherlands for the surrender to them of the ex-Emperor 
in order that he may be put on trial. 


The ratification of the Treaty, for reasons which you will recall, was delayed 
until January 10, 1920. The first step was to procure the surrender of the 
ex-Kaiser by the Government of the Netherlands. Accordingly, on January 15, 
1920, a Note was presented to the Netherlands Government on behalf of the 
Allies, in which a request was made for the surrender of the ex-Kaiser. This 
Note emphasized the fact that the demand was made in the name and on behalf 
of all the Allies, twenty-six in number. To that request the Government 
of the Netherlands replied on January 21, 1920, refusing the surrender of the 
ex-Kaiser and insisting upon their right and duty to give him asylum in accor- 
dance with their national and domestic laws. The Allies made a further demand 
in reply, dated February 14th, the text of which you will find published in the 
London Press of February 17th. In it the Allies urged the Netherlands Govern- 
ment to regard this request made to them not merely from their own national, 
but also from an international point of view, and “urged upon the Dutch 
Government in the most solemn and pressing manner the importance attaching 
to a fresh consideration of the question put before her.” 

The response from the Netherlands Government to this Note was dated 
March 5th, and they adhered to the attitude they had adopted in giving asylum 
to the ex-Kaiser. On March 29th the interchange of this series of Notes was 
closed by a final despatch from the Allies. In view of the attitude thus taken 
up and adhered to by the Netherlands Government, the surrender of the 
ex-Kaiser by diplomatic means could not be secured. You will agree 
that it was not contemplated in the promise given at the time of the election 
that we should proceed to the extremity of a war with Holland in order to enforce 
the demand of the Allies for the surrender of the ex-Kaiser, and as the joint 
request and protest of all the Allies to the Netherlands Government did not avail 
to secure the desired end, the ex-Kaiser remains in Holland. It has proved 
impossible to complete the promise you refer to. No useful purpose would 
be served by a trial “in contumaciam’’—that is, without the person 
incriminated being present and without the possibility of carrying into effect 
the punishment awarded upon his arraignment if he were found guilty. 

The responsibility now rests with the Netherlands Government for his 
permanent safe custody, and perhaps the reflection has occurred to you, as 
it has to many, that if the ex-Kaiser had been found guilty by the Court 
upon his arraignment before them, no greater or more enduring punishment 
would or could have been imposed than the action above recorded has 
secured. 

Ever sincerely, 
D. Liuoyp GEORGE 


BYRON AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


To THE EpitTor oF THE National Review 


S1tr,—I have read Mr. Hewitt’s article, and Mr. H. de F. Montgomery’s 
letter in reply. I cannot find that Mr. Hewitt has written anything 
calculated to convey such “a false impression of Lady Byron’s character 
and conduct as to amount to a libel.” Every statement made by 
Mr. Hewitt is supported by documentary evidence in the possession 
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of persons of unquestionable integrity. I have also read and deeply 
studied the book entitled Astarte, which Mr. Montgomery claims to be 
the “ true story ’’ of the separation of Lord and Lady Byron. 

It may not be generally known that in a book entitled Lord Byron 
and His Detractors the late Mr. Pember, K.C., carefully reviewed Lord 
Lovelace’s statements, and proved that Astarte was but a compilation 
of fallacious reasoning, and in every respect untrustworthy. There is 
not one shred of contemporary evidence in that book to support the 
odious charge which Lord Lovelace brought against Mrs. Leigh. 

In view of the fact that the copyright of Astarte will expire in 1954, 
when it will be published at large, it is a pity that Mr. Pember’s masterly 
reply should ‘have been printed for private circulation. The modesty 
of the authors of Lord Byron and His Detractors robs the memory of 
Mrs. Leigh of an effective means of defence." 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
RicuarD EpGcuMBE 
EpGBARROW MANOR, CROWTHORNE 


WAR GRAVES 
To tHe Epiror oF THE National Review 


Srr,—The paper in your July number* on our War Cemeteries in 
France gives so one-sided a picture of the actual conditions, present, 
past and future, that I hope you will allow one who for three years 
worked at the making and maintenance of those cemeteries to say a 
few words on the subject. 

I have retired from the service of the D.G.R. & E., and have neither 
the right nor the special knowledge required to speak for anyone but 
myself, so I shall not attempt to deal with the historical side of Lady 
Selborne’s article, but confine myself to what, after all, is the fundamental 
question: is it advisable that individuals should be allowed to exhume 
the bodies of their relatives and transfer them to other resting-places ? 

To arrive at a fair answer, we must consider the nature of these 
cemeteries, and the effect on them of the suggested procedure. They 
stretch in a scattered chain a mile, or two, or three, behind the trenches 
we held through those long years of stationary warfare. Many of those 
that I know best have grown round a little band of crosses with 1914 
on their date. They have been tended by tiny parties of old soldiers, 
no longer fit for the firing-line, and detailed to this work, whose devotion 
to their task, in the face of constant discomfort and occasional danger, 
I have often had occasion to admire. 

To one who knows, these lonely graveyards were already very hallowed 
spots. And to them, wherever it is possible, are brought the bones of 
those whom the emergency of the moment had laid on a roadside, in a 
tiny cottage garden, in whatever temporary resting-place the stress of 
war left possible. 

It is very natural that widow or mother should desire to bring 
back the beloved remains to the village churchyard; but would the 
dead have wished it? How many soldicrs but would have chosen 
to lie beside the comrades who fell with them, within hail of the battle- 
field on which they died ? Could we but ask them, very few. Their 


* ‘* National Socialism in War Cemeteries,” by the Countess of Selborne. 
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names will be kept green at home by mural tablet and by village cross ; 
let their bones rest. Surely that would be the soldier’s answer. And if 
that is granted, that alone must end the question for all but a very few. 
The soldier gave himself, and his wishes, could we but know them, should 
be final. That, to me, is the sentimental aspect of a question which on 
one side or the other is almost entirely a matter of sentiment. Lady 
Selborne differs. ‘‘ There is no beauty,” she says, “in compelling a poor 
widow who does not take the same view as the majority of the nation to 
leave her husband’s body in the State cemetery. This conscription of 
bodies is worthy of Lenin.” She postulates that a widow has the right 
to do as she wills with her husband’s body. But if a man in his will 
orders his body to be cremated, the widow may have the strongest 
religious objection to that method of disposing of the dead, but she cannot 
prevent its being done. If there is no valid reason to the contrary she 
will naturally be allowed to follow her own wishes ; but she is overridden 
by the dead man’s known instructions, or by the laws if she should desire 
to violate them in the matter; there are, for example, regulations as 
to the minimum depth of a grave to which she would have to conform. 
She is subject to his known wish and to the law of the land. If his 
probable wish and the law of the land agree that his body shall lie with 
his comrades in a grave which the nation undertakes to tend forever 
as that of a national hero, to call this “ conscription worthy of Lenin 4 
is not to paint a very alarming picture of the horrors of Bolshevism. 
What is needed is a dispassionate inquiry as to whether it is advisable 
that the law of the land shall be enacted in that sense. Even the pro- 
visional right to dispose of the body that she possesses should not be 
taken from her without reasons that seem adequate to an impartial 
public. Are there any such reasons ? I believe that there are, and though 
I do not know what may have weighed most with the Graves Commis- 
sion in their carefully considered decision in the matter, I will set down 
a few which certainly seem to me to be sufficient. 

First, the nation has undertaken to maintain these graves for all 
time—a matter impossible to almost any private individwal. This could 
not be done if the graves were scattered all over the British Isles, still 
less if they were, as Lady Selborne suggests, transferred to French civil 
graveyards. It cannot be denied that the dead would thus be deprived 
of a privilege they would have valued. 

Second, a small point, given for what it is worth: it is offering a 
privilege to the rich, of which the poor could not avail themselves and 
where all have paid the same price for their graves—that of giving their 
lives for their country—this might seem invidious to some minds 
This Lady Selborne treats as the one argument to be advanced, and on 
it she pours the vials of her wrath. 

Third, and to my mind the most important—it will disfigure the 
cemeteries and leave a blemish on what we hope to see as nearly perfect 
as human effort can make it, our national memorial to the fallen, that 
greater Westminster Abbey that we are building up and down the fields 
of war. 

Let me explain how this will be. The cemeteries, for their final 
shaping, are in the hands of prominent architects, acknowledged experts 
in the work they have to do, who design the plan for each one, on the 
spot, to accord with its individual contours and surroundings. The 
uniformity at which Lady Selborne rails will not be so great as might 
be imagined ; no greater, indeed, than is inevitable in such a subject. 
A graveyard is not, and cannot be, beautiful, according to the ordinary 
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artistic acceptation of the word, but it can have character; and 
fortunately its foremost natural characteristic is soldierliness. The 
long ranks of uniform, evenly dressed headstones, divided by broad 
walks into their platoons and companies, will inevitably suggest an army 
—atrest. This, if an amateur may hazard a guess, is the feature to which 
the artists will subordinate their designs ; and it is precisely this effect 
which a stone missed here, another there, and perhaps two side by side 
a little further on, will diminish and, if sufficiently frequent, destroy. 
And the army, alas, can no longer dress its ranks, closing up to fill tie 
place of a missing companion. Where they are, there they must lie. 
So that each private person who abstracted one dear one from that glorious 
array would have done his little share towards marring the harmony, 
the moveless discipline, of the whole. 

And would not the dead man, if he could look down and see it, feel 
almost like a deserter ? 

If this side of the question could be more generally considered, if 
those who are now complaining once really felt that their private sorrow 
is part of a larger thing, the sorrow of the British Empire: if mother 
joined with mother in mourning not only her own loss, but her neighbour’s 
also, and realized that her natural desire to localize her own mourning 
tended to belittle the visible token of the mourning of us all, then, I 
believe, we should see the end of this unfortunate revolt against the 
carefully considered decision of the experts we, the nation, enlisted to 
advise us; their object is to rear a worthy symbol of a nation’s grief, 


and therein to embody the grief of each one of us. It cannot be daily | 


before our own eyes, but it will stand for ever in the eyes of the world. 
I remain, yours, etc. 
C. D. MogeripcE 
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